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How  a  Jowrney  Was  Mads  to  the  West  in  1816,  in  a 
"Prairie  Schooner" 


Compared  with  the  speed  of  the  automobile  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Payson  Weston  is  walking  across  the  country  with 
pathetic  slowness,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is 
carrying  his  seventy  years  much  faster  than  any  horse 
could  do  it,  and  that  the  travellers  of  the  ' '  prairie  schoon- 
er" days  were  satisfied  with  a  rate  less  than  one-half  of 
Ms.  The  following  sketch  was  written  about  1870  by  one 
who  had  actual  experience  of  the  hardships  and  suffering, 
during  a  journey  from  New  England  to  that  remote  and 
almost  unknown  region,  "The  Ohio,"  in  1816.  "The 
Ohio,"  as  the  country  was  then  called,  was  a  great  way 
off.  It  was  said  to  be  very  fertile.  Cucumbers  gYew  on 
trees.  There  were  wonderful  springs  whose  waters  were 
like  New  England  rum.  Deer  and  wolves  were  plentiful, 
and  people  few. 

A  Story  of  Western  Emigration  in  1816. 

The  home  of  my  childhood  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
river  in  a  pleasant  town  of  New  England,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  Though  more  than  fifty  years 
have  passed  since  I  left  it,  I  still  retain  a  vivid  mental 
view  of  many  interesting  occurrences  during  that  period. 
When  I  read  Mrs.  Stowe's  description  of  a  "Puritan  Sab- 
bath,'' and  of  her  "Old-town  Folks,"  my  whole  nature 
was  thrilled.  It  came  home  to  me.  It  was  something  I 
knew  about.  I  have  kept  hundreds  of  Puritan  Sabbaths, 
commencing  with  the  first  three  visible  stars  on  Saturday 
night,  and  ending  with  the  same  on  Sunday  evening.  If 
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I  had  had  the  advantages  of  the  Beeeher  family,  I  might 
write  a  story  too.  One  on  "Early  New  England  School 
Teaching,"  and  another,  on  "Going  to  Meeting  in  Ver- 
mont. ' '  But  waiving  these  and  kindred  topics,  I  will  ven- 
ture a  brief  history  of  our  emigration  to  the  West. 

My  father  owned  one  of  the  best  millseats  in  the  town 

of  P  ,  attached  to  which  were  twenty  acres  of  good 

land,  divided  into  wood-land,  meadow,  pasture,  orchard 
and  garden.  On  this  he  built  a  comfortable  house  and  a 
three-story  saw  and  grist  mill,  including  also  a  small  trunk 
factory.  He  always  had  a  good  share  of  patronage,  but 
when  the  neighboring  mills  were  idle  for  want  of  water, 
teams  from  all  quarters  would  flock  in  with  loads  of  grain. 
Those  who  came  first  would  wait  till  their  grists  were 
ground.  This  furnished  fine  opportunities  for  gossip,  if 
men  ever  do  that  sort  of  thing.  They  talked  of  Bonaparte, 
home  politics,  the  crops,  and  discussed  their  horses,  and 
sometimes  exchanged  them  in  the  mill-yard.  Others  would 
leave  their  bags  and  come  again.  At  such  times  the  low 
rumbling  of  the  mill-stones  could  be  heard  at  all  hours 
of  the  night. 

It  was  in  the  year  1816  that  the  spirit  of  emigration 
stirred  the  people  of  our  neighborhood,  and  now,  that  was 
the  principal  topic  at  the  mill. 

My  father  was  a  very  credulous  man.  He  believed  peo- 
ple meant  what  they  said.  If  he  was  buying  a  horse,  he 
believed  the  jockey  wished  to  do  him  a  favor  and  give  him 
a  great  bargain ;  or  a  cow,  he  knew  she  was  of  a  superior 
breed,  and  gave  an  enormous  quantity  of  milk,  because  the 
owner  told  him  so,  though  she  looked  like  anything  else; 
but  when  the  money  was  counted  out  and  the  men  gone, 
he  had  time  to  discover  that  the  horse  had  but  one  eye, 
and  the  cow  was  just  what  she  looked  to  be. 

The  farmers,  who  at  this  period  came  to  the  mill,  were 
greatly  interested  and  excited  on  the  subject  of  going  out 
■to  the  "glorious  West"— "to  the  Ohio,"  or  "Pleasant 
Michigan."  Those  States  seemed  then  more  distant  and 
uncultivated  than  Nebraska  does  now.  One  or  two  fam- 
ilies had  been  insane  enough  to  leave  their  homes  at  a  great 
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sacrifice,  and  make  the  experiment  of  the  "New  Country." 
These,  on  the  principle  of  misery  loving  company,  wrote 
back  glowing  accounts  of  the  soil,  its  productions,  and  the 
facilities  of  labor,  while  their  wives  were  weeping  in  mis- 
erable log  huts  in  the  woods.  One  man,  .  more  cautious 
than  his  infatuated  neighbors,  went  himself  alone  to  view 
the  good  land,  before  parting  with  his  farm.  When  he 
returned,  he  corroborated  all  that  had  been  written,  and 
told  a  great  deal  more.  He  came  to  our  house  and  used 
all  his  influence  to  unsettle  my  father's  mind,  and  induce 
him  to  "sell  out  and  go  West."  "Why,"  said  he,  "them 
big  boys  o'  yourn  can  work  a  large  farm  out  in  Ohio.  Yes, 
one  on  'em  can  do  it;  a  boy  fourteen  year'  old  out  there's 
as  good  as  a  man  here.  Yvliy,  a  man  in  Ohio  without  an 
inch  of  land  is  better  off  than  he  is  here  with  a  farm.  The 
corn  grows  so  high  that  they  have  to  ride  on  horseback  to 
pick  it!  You  don't  have  to  keep  hogs  an'  fowls;  there's 
plenty  on  'em  running  wild  in  the  woods.  Jest  take  your 
gun  on  your  shoulder  an '  go  out  an '  shute  as  many  as  you 
want;  an'  you  don't  have  to  buy  any  sweetenin',  there's 
plenty  of  wild  honey,  an '  custard  apples  to  make  pies  on. ' ' 
This  information  was  grateful  to  my  father,  nay,  it  was 
intoxicating.  He  had  the  two  boys  who  were  to  make  him 
rich.  His  mind  was  so  possessed  and  influenced  by  what 
he  heard,  that  mills,  farm,  trunk  factory  and  blacksmith 
shop,  which  had  been  added,  all  dwindled  into  insignifi- 
cance. They  had  lost  their  value.  He  never  could  be  con- 
tented till  he  had  realized  these  new  dreams.  He  would 
sell  out  and  go  to  the  "land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 

My  mother  was  less  credulous  and  more  discreet.  She 
could  not  see  the  wisdom  of  relinquishing  a  certain  sup- 
port and  home  comforts  for  positive  hardships,  uncertain 
supplies,  and  possible  poverty.  To  her  it  seemed  a  formid- 
able undertaking  to  move  a  family  of  ten  children,  the 
youngest  but  three  months  old,  in  mid-winter,  over  the 
snows  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  She  remonstrated. 
She  feared  to  let  go  the  bird  in  the  hand,  lest  she  would 
never  get  the  two  in  the  bush.  But  arguments  and  en- 
treaties were  alike  in  vain.  My  father's  convictions  were 
strong — his  faith  unwavering.    (If  he  had  had  such  faith 
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in  Christ,  he  would  have  been  a  new  creature,  and  sure  of 
heaven.)  The  heavily  timbered  woods,  the  waving  fields, 
the  rich  pastures,  the  scampering  hogs  and  flocks  of  tur- 
keys, were  all  realities  to  him.  He  knew  they  existed,  and 
it  was  for  him  to  go  and  take  possession. 

Those  were  not  the  days  of  "Woman's  Rights!  My 
mother  promised  at  her  marriage  to  obey  her  husband,  and 
here  was  a  crisis  when  her  will  must  yield  to  liis.  Our 
place  was  offered  for  sale.  Property  was  so  depreciated 
by  the  panic  people  were  in,  that  nothing  like  its  real 
value  was  expected.  His  object  was  not  to  get  a  great 
price,  but  to  sell  and  go.  If  he  could  get  sufficient  to  pay 
the  small  encumbrance  on  the  mill,  a  few  other  small  debts, 
and  have  enough  for  travelling  expenses,  and  perhaps  a 
few  dollars  to  fall  back  on  if  things  should  not  come  up 
squarely  to  our  expectations,  that  was  all  he  looked  tor. 
Soon  a  Quaker  gentleman  came  to  examine  the  premises, 

and  finally  offered  $  in  cash.    What  a  sum  for  a  poor 

man  to  have  in  his  hand  all  at  once!-and  the  glorious 
prospects  of  the  West  rose  up  before  him  m  all  their 
splendor    Debts  paid,  and  money  sufficient  to  convey  us 
comfortably  away  from  the  bleak,  Green  Mountain  winds 
and  the  dreary  Vermont  snows,  to  the  genial  climate  and 
productive  soil  of  beautiful  Ohio;  this  was  enough!  He 
did  not  wait  for  a  second  nibble  at  the  hook,  but  drew  m 
the  prize  with  a  spasmodic  jerk.    My  mother,  seeing  that 
the   enterprise   was   inevitable,    regretfully,  prayerfully, 
tearfully,  submissively,  summoned  all  her  energy  and  m- 
genuity  to  the  task  of  fitting  out  the  family  for  the  fear- 
ful adventure.    All  was  commotion  at  the  mill  and  m  the 
house    When  and  how  we  were  to  go,  were  questions  ot  in- 
tense interest.    Our  ablest  advisers  judged  it  of  great  im- 
portance to  go  in  the  Winter  in  order  to  begm  farming 
early  in  the  Spring.  xt  ^+ 

The  first  of  February  was  at  length  decided  upon.  .Next 
the  mode  of  travel.  It  was  good  sleighing  there,  and  was 
likely  to  be  for  six  weeks  to  come,  but  the  men  at  the  mill 
said'that  in  going  West  we  would  come  to  bare  ground  m 
a  few  days,  and  we  had  better  begin  as  we  coi^d  end  it  on 
wheels.    Alas,  for  our  ignorance  and  blmdness!  The 
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weather  was  very  cold,  and  several  of  the  children  small; 
so  a  close  carriage  was  necessary.  Accordingly,  my  father 
bought  a  stage-coach  and  pair  of  iron  gray  horses,  for  the 
special  comfort  of  my  mother  and  the  younger  children, 
with  personal  baggage.  For  beds,  provisions,  and  other 
large  articles,  another  horse  and  wagon  was  purchased. 

The  custom  then  was  for  emigrants  to  carry  their  own 
provisions  and  beds,  to  stop  at  a  tavern,  (no  hotels  on  the 
emigrant  route,  except  in  large  towns,)  call  for  a  large 
room  with  a  fire,  prepare  their  own  meals,  and  make  their 
0'*™  beds  upon  the  floor. 

About  two  months  were  occupied  in  preparing  for  the 
journey.  In  making  almost  numberless  warm  garments 
for  the  family,  and  in  deciding  what  to  take  with  us,  what 
to  give  away,  and  what  to  sell — how  my  mother  maintained 
her  equanimity,  or  even  kept  her  wits,  I  cannot  see.  The 
general  upsetting  of  things,  the  daily-recurring  demands 
of  a  large,  old-fashioned  family,  (no  one-child  families 
then!)  the  exaggerated,  extravagant  representations  of 
father,  which  sei'ved  not  to  convince,  but  to  confuse  moth- 
er; the  endless  questions  and  chatter  of  the  little  ones, 
while  all  the  time  she  was  calculating,  contriving  and  exe- 
cuting against  her  convictions  and  inclination,  all  the 
preparations  for  a  long,  tedious  journey,  were  enough  to 
craze  any  but  a  strong,  well-balanced  mind  like  my 
mother 's. 

As  dry  goods  were  said  to  be  very  dear  at  the  West, 
stores  were  laid  in  for  winter  and  summer  wear,  sufficient, 
it  was  thought,  to  last  two  years. 

The  time  now  drew  near  for  leaving  all  that  was  tangi- 
ble, certain  and  dear,  for  an  unreal,  visionary  something, 
somewhere.  Most  of  our  furniture  was  disposed  of  at  pri- 
va,te  sale.  The  last  days  were  spent  in  washing,  cooking, 
and  all  sorts  of  unnameable  last  things.  Our  dear  old 
aunties,  cousins  and  neighbors  came  to  assist  in  finishing 
up  matters,  and  to  receive  each  some  memento  of  affection ; 
and  now  a  large  batch  of  bread,  a  capacious  bag  of  dough- 
nuts, and  an  "unknown  quantity"  of  baked  pork  and 
beans,  with  cake,  cheese,  tea,  chocolate,  sugar,  (till  one  got 
to  the  wild  honey,)  etc.,  etc.,  were  put  into  the  provision 
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chest.  Trunks  were  packed  and  locked;  beds  tied  up  in 
strong  wrappers;  vehicles  before  the  door.  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  exchange  blessings  and  kisses,  and  mingle 
our  tears  with  those  of  the  dear  ones  whose  faces  we  were 
now  beholding  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  and  we  were 
stowed  away  in  our  warm  coach  with  foot-stoves  filled 
with  glowing  hickory  coals  at  our  feet.  My  mother  and 
eldest  sister,  with  the  two  youngest  children  nestled  under 
their  cloaks,  occupied  the  back  seat,  the  rest  of  us  on  the 
two  middle  seats,  and  on  the  front  one  my  father  and  one 
of  the  large  boys  sat  to  drive  by  turns.  My  other  large 
brother  drove  the  one-horse  wagon,  changing  at  intervals 
with  the  one  in  the  coach. 

We  children,  while  warm  and  comfortable  by  a  great 
hickory  fire,  were  in  great  glee  at  the  idea  of  moving— of 
riding  so  far  in  a  carriage.    We  had  never  seen  much  of 
the  world ;  and  now,  we  expected  to  see  nearly  the  tvhole 
of  it.   Like  Watts'  little  mouse,  who,  born  and  bred  in  an 
old  chest,  one  day  scampered  up  to  the  top,  and  looking 
round,  exclaimed,  "I  didn't  think  the  world  was  so  big." 
Our  expressions  of  joy,  however,  were  soon  exchanged  for 
complaints  of  the  cold.   The  babe  became  impatient  of  con- 
finement and  bundling,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop  three 
or  four  times  a  day  to  get  warm  and  to  replenish  the  foot- 
stoves.    When  we  stopped  at  night,  my  father  and  the 
large  boys,  his  future  farmers,  took  care  of  the  horses,  who 
were  jaded  out,  making  twenty  miles  with  a  heavy  load  on 
wheels,  over  snow.    Meantime,  my  mother  prepared  an 
abundant  and '  appetizing  supper,  while  the  eldest  sisters 
laid  off  the  little  ones'  traveling  clothes,  and  rubbed  and 
warmed  their  benumbed  hands  and  feet.   After  supper  the 
beds  were  made,  and  we  all  found  temporary  relief  m 

sl6Gp. 

Instead  of  finding  less  snow  as  we  advanced,  it  became 
deeper  and  deeper.  It  snowed  one  whole  day,  which 
caused  the  wheels  to  move  heavily.  The  horses,  which 
were  stout  and  strong,  could  only  walk,  and  finally  we 
came  upon  drifts  they  could  not  pass.  Father  and  the 
boys  walked  at  the  lower  side  giving  what  assistance  they 
could.    At  last  something  gave  way,  and  we  stood  at  a 
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dead  halt,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  any  house,  and  two 
miles  from  a  tavern.  This  was  a  dilemma.  Here  were 
the  sanguine  emigrants,  going  through  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  wheels  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  broken-down 
conveyance,  and  stuck  fast  in  a  snow-drift.  While  my 
parents  were  deliberating  what  to  do,  a  man  in  a  two- 
horse  sleigh  came  along  and  kindly  carried  a  number  of 
the  children  to  the  next  tavern.  My  father  borrowed 
tools  at  the  adjacent  house  with  which  to  repair  the  coach, 
and  by  night  we  were  all  at  the  public  house,  and  in  our 
own  room. 

After  moving  on  in  this  fashion  about  three  weeks,  mak- 
ing about  twenty  miles  a  day,  it  became  certain  we  could 
not  reach  the  head  of  navigation,  Olean  Point,  in  our 
present  conveyances.  Regrets  were  unavailing — repen- 
tance useless.  We  could  not  go  back.  We  could  not  go 
forward  nor  could  we  remain  where  we  were.  Some  change 
must  be  made.  At  one  of  our  stopping  places,  a  shrewd, 
designing  man  saw  our  trouble,  and  resolved  to  make  our 
necessity  his  opportiuiity.  He  proposed  to  buy  the  double 
team  and  take  us  to  Angelica  in  a  sleigh.  In  our  strait, 
my  father  was  an  easy  victim.  The  man  could  not  give 
the  whole  value  in  cash,  but  he  had  a  fine  gold  watch, 
which  would  be  the  same  as  money.  To  help  us  in  our 
time  of  need,  he  would  give  him  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  the  gold  watch  at  his  own  valuation,  and  take  us  to 
Angelica.  The  offer  was  accepted.— The  coach  and  beau- 
tiful grays  were  no  longer  ours,  and  we  were  soon  skim- 
ming over  the  ground  in  an  open  sleigh.  The  light  wagon 
followed  on  as  best  it  could. 

It  was  now  the  last  of  February,  and,  just  as  we  had 
got  nicely  started  on  runners,  the  snow  began  to  melt  and 
wear  down,  so  that  the  carriage  would  have  gone  well,  and 
we  had  to  pick  our  way  to  avoid  bare  spots.  In  this  sleigh 
we  crossed  the  Genesee  river  three  times  in  one  day  on 
the  ice,  when  it  was  so  near  breaking  up  that  the  water 
flowed  over  the  top.  The  venturesome,  reckless  driver 
ran  his  horses  across  at  the  risk  of  our  lives,  but,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  we  reached  our  destination  without  injury. 
Angelica  is  in  Alleghany  Co.,  and  forty  miles  from  Olean 
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Point  The  roads  in  that  region  were  nearly  impassable 
while' the  snow  was  going  off  and  the  frost  coming  out  ot 
the  ground  We  were  forced  to  remain  here  six  weeks 
for  the  ground  to  settle.  We  were  favored  in  finding  a  part 
of  a  house  in  which  to  spend  this  interval 

Through  all  these  losses,  dangers,  and  discouragements, 
my  father  kept  up  his  courage.  He  did  not  relent.  He 
felt  rich  with  such  a  good  wife  and  ten  smart  children  to 
help  him  in  the  new  country,  and  a  gold  watch  m  his 

^''when  the  roads  became  good,  he  hired  a  man  to  take 
on  to  Olean  Point.  Here  we  took  another  step  downward. 
We  had  lived  in  part  of  a  house  in  Angelica :  now  we 
must  go  into  a  shanty..  All  the  emigrants  did.  There  was 
a  village  of  them,  full  of  people  waitmg  for  boats  to  be 
built.    Boat-building  was  a  good  business. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  humiliating  experiences,  and 
the  condition  we  were  then  in,  we  had  not  lost  a  particle  of 
our  New  England  dignity,  aristocracy  and  I  mu^t  add 
pride-  We  held  up  our  heads.  We  really,  though  foolish- 
ly felt  ourselves  superior  to  our  neighbors  of  the  shan- 
ties. It  seemed  all  well  enough  for  them,  but  for  us  to  live 
so  was  incongruous. 

In  two  weeks  our  boat  was  ready,  our  clothes  all  clean 
and  provisions  laid  in.    We  embarked  alone-no  pilot^ 
The  Alleghany  river  here  is  full  of  sand-bars,  shoals  rocks 
and  snags.   We  made  our  way  around,  among  and  through 
as  best  we  could,  till  we  reached  Kittanning,  Pa.,  where  we 
topped  and  took  a  room  to  wash  and  bake.-This  was  the 
age  of  back-logs  and  fore-sticks.    There  was  no  means  of 
hanging  a  vessel  over  the  fire  to  heat  water  m,  so  it  was  ot 
necessity  set  upon  a  strong  fore-stick.   Now  we  were  to  be 
Len  down-our  pride  humbled.    All  unseen  the  fore^ 
stick  had  burned  away.    My  oldest  brother,  whom  we  aU 
revered  on  account  of  his  education,  having  been  taken 
from  an  institution  of  learning  to  accompany  the  tamily, 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  when  the  stick  gave  way 
and  the  kettle  of  boiling  water  came  down  on  one  of  his 
legs    He  had  on  long  stockings,  gartered  at  the  knee. 
When  in  our  perturbation  and  fright  at  hearing  his  ter- 
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rific  screams,  we  at  last  removed  the  garter  and  turned  off 
^he  stocking  the  skin  came  off  with  it.  It  was  a  distressing 
sight  Neighbors  were  soon  on  hand  with  their^seyeral 
prescriptions.  One  kind,  well-meaning  woman  said-  An 
Injun  meal  poultice  was  the  best  thing  she  ever  heerd  on 
a  burn- 'twould  take  the  fire  right  out  on  t^  So  she 
made  one,  and  without  a  cloth  between,  app  led  it  to  the 
raw  flesh.  His  torture  was  now  past  endurance.  Me 
screeched  and  writhed  and  groaned  and  begged  to  have  it 
removed  The  good  woman  insisted  that  it  was  the  best 
remedv  but  my  mother  thought  otherwise  and  relieved 
him  ap'plying  her  own  specifics.  That  coarse  meal  was 
imbedded  in  the  flesh,  and  at  length  healed  into  the  skm, 
and  was  visible  for  years  after.  •    .    ^    ^  +  ^ 

This  occurrence  detained  us  three  weeks  instead  ot  two 
or  three  days  as  we  intended.   He  was  carried  to  the  boat, 
and  we  again  proceeded  down  the  river,  hopmg  soon  to  see 
the  shores  of  Ohio.    This  detention  had  made  large  drafts 
on  our  funds.    Now  the  watch  came  into  requisition.  It 
must  be  sold.    It  was  offered  for  sale  at  a  town  where  we 
landed,  but  what  was  my  father's  disappointment  to  find 
it  was  pinchback  and  worth  very  little!    What  with  bad 
bargains,  unexpected  delays,  unthought-of  expenses,  the 
crying  of  freezing  children,  the  groans  and  contortions  of 
the  scalded  one,  and  last  of  all  the  sight  of  his  pinchhack 
gold  repeater,  my  father's  ardor  was  somewhat  abated. 
The  recollection  of  what  he  had  possessed,  had  sacrificed— 
left— lost ;  the  state  he  had  brought  his  family  into,  and 
the  sad,  patient,  enduring  deportment  of  my  mother,  out- 
weighed his  anticipations  of  Western  prosperity.  Indeed 
we  all  began  to  think  it  would  be  through  great  tribulation 
that  we  should  enter  this  terrestial  heaven. 

When  we  arrived  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  want  of  funds  again 
compelled  us  to  stop.  It  was  at  the  time  that  the  great 
National  Turnpike  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  was 
,  I)eino-  constructed;  and  hearing  that  money  could  be  made 
by  taking  contracts,  my  father  rented  a  house,  and  with 
little  delay  secured  a  contract,  and  was  soon  at  work  with 
his  men  on  the  road.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  part  with 
some  of  our  drygoods  to  buy  a  few  artieless  of  furniture, 
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and  to  meet  daily  expenses,  till  money  could  be  drawn  on 
the  contract. 

The  climate  did  not  agree  with  Northern  people,  and  as 
summer  approached,  a  number  of  the  family  took  sick  with 
fevers.  My  mother,  on  whom  much  depended,  kept  her 
bed  five  weeks.  Every  day  seemed  to  bring  new  discour- 
agements. We  were  in  a  slave  State,  and  the  people,  who 
were  haughty  and  imperious,  made  us  feel  it.  There  were 
many  poor,  jaded  out  families,  moneyless,  spiritless,  and 
some  of  them  shiftless,  passing  down  the  river,  or  taking  up 
a  temporary  residence  here.  They  all  looked  alike  to  those 
proud  Virginians.  The  term  "Yankee"  was  to  them  the 
synonym  of  all  that  was  despicable  and  mean.  They  re- 
garded them  without  discrimination,  much  as  we  do  the 
Irish  at  Castle  Garden.  Our  painful  experience  at  this 
place  makes  me  feel  sympathy  and  compassion  for  foreign- 
ers in  a  strange  land.  I  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  and 
I  knotv  that  real  excellence  and  moral  and  mental  worth 
may  be  concealed  beneath  a  ragged  coat,  or  a  faded  dress. 

During  the  twenty  months  we  spent  here,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  aspects  of  slavery.  A  num- 
ber of  shocking  cases  of  cruelty  and  even  brutality  occur- 
red which  I  could  narrate  had  I  time  and  space. 

It  was  at  Wheeling,  in  1818,  that  we  first  heard  of  a 
Sabbath-school.  Two  Christian  gentlemen  were  canvass- 
ing for  scholars,  and  came  to  our  house  and  invited  us  to 
attend.  After  we  had  been  three  or  four  Sabbaths,  I,  being 
about  fifteen,  and  grown  up.  the  superintendent  asked  me 
to  take  a  class,  which  I  did.  This  is  all  the  instruction  I 
ever  received  in  Sunday-schools  as  a  pupil.  The  entering 
this  school  was  the  first  step  up  from  our  state  of  humili- 
ation. I  wish  those  men  could  know  the  import  of  that 
simple  deed. 

It  was  about  two  years  since  we  left  our  home  at  the 
East,  and  we  had  not  realized  one  of  our  dreams,  nor  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Ohio.  Now,  my  father's  contracts  being 
ended,  and  health  restored  to  the  family,  we  again  resumed 
our  journey  down  the  Ohio  river  in  an  immense  flat-bot- 
tomed boat,  with  two  other  families  from  Maine,  who,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  had  vessels  ready  to  receive  the  "milk 
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and  honey"  of  Ohio— The  two  wives  were  sisters,  and 
took  ttirns  in  weeping  and  bemoaning  themselves.— When 
one  gave  up  in  despair,  the  other  would  cheer  and  com- 
fort her,  and  the  next  day  vice  versa. 

About  a  hundred  miles  below  Marietta,  we  came  to  the 

pretty  little  town  of  G  ,  on  the  Ohio  shore,  and  here 

my  father  decided  to  end  our  tedious  journey,  while  the 
others  went  on.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  com- 
fortable house,  and  now  we  were  really  in  Ohio,  the  land 
of  our  elysian  dreams.  Now  for  the  realization  of  our  fond 
anticipations!  Now  for  the  farm!  Where  were  the  wild 
hogs?  We  ivanted  one.  Where  were  the  turkeys  and 
geese?  We  were  fond  of  game.  Where  could  we  tind 
some  wild  honey?  Our  sugar  was  out.  Where  were  the 
"custard  apples"?  We  would  like  a  pie.  It  was  very 
easy  for  that  man  at  the  mill  to  say  to  my  father  ''Jest  take 
your  gun  on  your  shoulder  an'  go  out  an'  shute  a  wild 
hog,"  but  we  had  no  gun,  and  besides,  we  were  gravely 
told  that  every  hog  in  the  woods  was  owned  and  marked, 
and  any  man  would  be  prosecuted  who  should  shoot  one. 
The  wild  honey  was  miles  away  some  where  in  the  woods. 
We  learned  that  "custard  apple"  was  another  name  for 
the  panpan,  and  the  very  hogs  wouldn't  eat  them.  This 
was  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama.  We  bowed  ourselves 
off  the  stage,  and  went  soberly  to  work  to  earn  our  liveli- 
hood by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  like  other  people,  "clothed 
and  in  our  right  mind." 

This  was  another  step  in  an  upward  direction.  There 
was  plenty  of  remunerative  work,  and  here  was  a  sensible, 
industrious  family  to  do  it;  and  at  the  end  of  five  years 
money  enough  had  been  saved  to  buy  a  town  lot,  on  which 
my  father  built  a  comfortable  house. 

The  town  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  and  they  were 
still  there  in  considerable  numbers.  The  character  and 
spirit  of  the  people  here  were  the  antipodes  of  the  Vir- 
ginians. They  were  polite,  generous,  appreciative  and  acces- 
sible. It  may  be  supposed  that,  in  our  destitute  condition, 
we  descended  to  the  lower  stratum  of  society.  That  does  not 
follow.  Our  mother's  maxim  was,  "Good  company,  or 
none." — She  taught  us  that  poverty  need  not  necessarily 
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bring  degregation.  "Let  us  keep  quiet,"  she  would  say, 
"and  take  observations.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  ac- 
quaintances. We  can  live  by  ourselves  awhile.  If  low 
and  unworthy  persons  seek  our  company,  we  will  treat 
them  with  civility — nothing  more,  and  never  return  their 
attentions,  and  they  will  soon  cease  to  trouble  us."  We 
acted  on  this  principle,  and  were  well  revv^arded. 

The  town  contained  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  twenty 
stores,  a  court  house  and  fine  brick  academy.  Religious 
services  v/ere  held  in  both  these  public  buildings,  there 
being  no  church  edifice.  Four  of  us  attended  this  excellent 
school,  which  consisted  of  three  departments,  the  Presby- 
terian minister  being  principal.  The  pupils  were  from 
the  best  families, — consequently,  in  addition  to  mental  illu- 
mination and  enlargement,  valuable  acquaintances  were 
made,  and  life-long  friendships  formed.  Thus  the  Lord 
looked  upon  us  in  our  low  estate. 

During  the  sixth  year  of  our  residenci?  here,  the  Wes- 
tern fever  prevailed  to  n  fearful  extent,  and  was  alarming- 
ly fatal.  Four  of  our  family  were  pro;itrat':xl  with  it,  my 
father  one  of  them.  School  and  work  wi^re  no'.v  siispended. 
My  father  was  terribly  frightened,  it  being  the  first  sick- 
ness of  his  life,  and  he  feared  he  should  die.  Being  of  a 
visionary  temperament,  in  the  vagaries  of  his  fever  he 
said  he  heard  a  voice  distinctly  say  to  him.  "Flee  out  of 
this  place."  From  that  moment  he  resolved  that,  if  God 
should  spare  his  life,  he  would  sell  his  hardly-earned  phice, 
leave  the  land  of  his  dreams,  and  return  to  the  East.  He 
did  recover,  and  kept  his  resolution. 

Learning  by  the  newspapers  that  three  thousand  houses 
were  then  going  up  in  Nev/  York  city,  my  father,  Vv'ith 
the  approbation  of  the  family,  resolved  to  endeavor  to  re- 
'trieve  his  lost  fortune  in  that  metropolis.— In  a  little  more 
than  eight  years  trom  the  time  we  left  our  New  England 
home,  we  embarked  on  an  Ohio  river  steamboat  for  Pitts- 
burgh, thence  crossing  the  Alleghany  IMountains  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  thence  in  a  boat  for  New  York.  Thus  ter- 
minated our  Western  experiences,  of  which  we  all  had 
quite  enough.  P- 
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Opening  of  the  Victoria  Parliament,  1837 

(By  the  Author  of  Random  Recollections.) 

Everything  of  importance  connected  with  the  Victoria 
parliament  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  page  of 
history.  As  one,  therefore,  who  had  peculiar  opportunities 
of  seeing  to  advantage  everything  connected  with  the 
meeting  of  the  first  legislature  of  our  virgin  Queen,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  the  public  by 
devoting  a  certain  portion  of  my  pages  to  it. 

The  day  appointed  for  that  meeting,  was  Wednesday, 
November  the  15th,  1837.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  pro- 
ceedings ■  were  confined  to  the  usual  formality  of  reading 
her  Majesty's  writ, — the  Commons  being  assembled  a,t 
their  Lordship's  bar, — authorising  the  assembling  of  the 
new  parliament.  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  the 
early  part  of  Monday,  were  occupied  with  swearing  in  the 
Peers.  The  oaths  taken  on  these  occasions  are  two:  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  which  disclaims  all  faith  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  No  member  can  take  his  seat, 
or  vote  on  any  question,  until  he  has  taken  the  first  oath. 
The  second,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  only  taken  by  Protes- 
tants. For  the  Roman  Catholic  Peers,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Commons,  a  different  oath  is  provided:  they  are 
made  to  swear  that  they  will  do  nothing  in  their  capacity 
of  members  of  the  legislature  to  deprive  the  Church  of 
England  of  any  part  of  its  property,  or  seek  to  injure  it 
in  any  way.  It  was  curious  to  witness  the  exposition  lately 
given  in  the  Lords,  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  particular 
individuals  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Lord  Melbourne,  Earl  Mulgrave,  and  others  of  the  more 
liberal  Whigs,  seemed,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  uttered  the  Avords  of  the  oath,  to  look  upon  it  as  of 
no  very  grave  moment;  v/hile  Lords  Kenyon,  Roden,  Win- 
chilsea,  and  others  of  the  ultra  Tory  party,  repeated  the 
words  with  a  seriousness  of  countenance,  and  an  emphasis 
of  manner,  which  showed  that  they  felt  all  that  they  ut- 
tered. The  oath  in  question  disclaims  all  belief  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  transubstantiation,  or  in  the  propriety  of  praying 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  or  other  saints.    The  praying  to  saints 
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in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  parties  taking  the  oath 
declare  to  be  idolatrous.    All  acknowledgment  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  is  also  disclaimed.    The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor sat  as  motionless  and  mute  on  the  woolsack,  while  the 
two  clerks  were  administering  the  oaths  to  the  peers,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  statue.    I  have  often  pitied  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  before,  while  doomed  to  hear  the  prosy 
speeches  of  certain  Peers  who  shall  be  nameless;  because, 
while  other  noble  lords  can  escape  the  visitation  by  quit- 
ting the  House,  he  must  remain  in  his  place  to  hear  every 
word  they  utter ;  and  what  is  more,  must,  for  the  sake  of 
courtesy,  appear  to  listen  with  respectful  attention  to 
everything  they  say.    Great,  however,  as  has  been  my 
compassion  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer,  it  never  was  half  so  great  as  when  witness- 
ing him  on  the  woolsack  during  the  four  days  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sit  there  while  the  oaths  were  being  administered 
to  the  Peers.   His  lordship's  face  is  grave  at  any  time:  on 
the  occasions  to  which  I  allude,  it  was  peculiarly  so.  And 
no  wonder ;  for  what  could  be  more  tiresome  than  to  have 
his  ears  dinned  by  hearing  the  same  everlasting  oaths  so 
often  repeated?    Nonsensical  speeches,  if  they  have  no 
other  recommendation,  have  at  least  this  one— that  there 
is  variety  in  them.    Here  all  was  an  unbroken  monotony ; 
and  what  is  more,  a  monotony  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind. 
To  be  sure,  a  Peer,  either  on  his  entrance,  or  after  he  had 
taken  the  oaths  and  his  seat,  now  and  then  advanced  to  the 
woolsack,  and  shook  hands  with  the  noble  and  learned 
lord ;  but  this  was  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  variety. 
The  most  interesting  little  episode  which  occurred,  whHe 
I  was  present,  in  the  four  days'  sederunt  of  his  lordship, 
took  place  when  the  new  Bishop  of  Hereford  was  being 
admitted  to  the  House  as  a  spiritual  Peer.    One  of  the 
leading  officers  of  the  House  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
none  but  Peers  be  permitted  to  pass  the  bar,  having  ob- 
served the  right  reverend  prelate  standing  outside  the  bar, 
with  some  other  bishops  behind  him,  while  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  who  had  undertaken  to  introduce  him,  was  motion- 
ing him  to  follow,— sprang  to  the  bar  from  the  centre  of 
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the  house  where  he  chanced  to  be  standing  at  the  time, 
and  inquired  audibly  of  the  right  reverend  prelate  whether 
he  had  brought  his  writ  with  him? 

' '  I  have, ' '  answered  the  right  reverend  prelate :  and  as 
he  spoke,  he  produced  the  important  piece  of  paper. 

"Then  you  may  walk  in,"  said  the  officer,  opening  the 
little  iron  door,  and  admitting  his  reverence. 

The  latter,  preceded  by  the  portly  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  followed  by  another  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  table  of  the  house,  where  the  clerks  were  in 
readiness  to  swear  in  the  new  member.  One  clerk  stood  on 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  table,  and  the  other  on  the  Tory 
side.  Whether  this  was  indicative  of  the  respective  po- 
litical views  of  the  parties,  or  was  the  result  of  pure  acci- 
dent, or  was  agreeably  to  some  usual  arrangements,  are 
points  which  I  cannot  decide;  nor  is  the  matter  of  much 
importance  either  way.  I  allude  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  two  clerks  being  thus,  as  regarded  their  local  position, 
pitted  against  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning 
that  the  clerk  on  the  ministerial  side  handed  over  to  the 
one  on  the  Tory  side  a  small  slip  of  paper  carefully  folded 
up.  The  latter  opened  the  piece  of  paper,  and  began  read- 
ing thus: — "To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James,  Earl 
of — . "  Here  he  suddenly  paused,  and  looked  confounded. 
The  fact  flashed  on  him  that  he  had  been  reading  the 
wrong  writ,  and  tossing  it  over  to  the  clerk  on  the  opposite 
side  from  whom  he  had  received  it,  indicated  by  his  looks 
that  he  thought  his  colleague  had  committed  a  very  stupid 
blunder.  The  error,  however,  was  forthwith  rectified  by 
the  proper  piece  of  paper  being  handed  over  to  him  whose 
duty  on  the  occasion  it  was  to  read  aloud  the  authority  on 
which  the  new  bishop  was  about  to  be  recognised  as  a 
member.  Instead  of  "the  Earl  of,''  the  words  "right 
reverend  father  in  God"  greeted  the  ears  of  every  one 
present.  The  reverend  prelate  then  proceeded  to  take  the 
oaths,  which  having  done,  he  laid  down  the  paper  and  the 
New  Testament  on  the  table,  and  looked  about  him  with 
a  strangeness  of  manner  which  denoted  that  he  was  in  a 
place  which  was  new  to  him.  A  few  seconds  passed  before 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  acted  on  the  occasion  as  his 
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"guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  gave  any  indication  of 
an  inclination  to  move  from  the  spot  on  which  he  stood. 
During  this  time  the  new  spiritual  Peer  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  saying  in  his  own  mind,  "Well,  I  wonder  what  comej 
next^"   The  thing  that  came  next  was,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  instead  of  going  the  nearest  way  to  the  bench  ot 
^^ovs   in  order  that  the  new-made  ^P-tuf  ^  ^/^^^^^^^ 
might  comply  with  the  form  of  ' '  taking  his  seat,    took  the 
Tst  circu' ous  way  to  the  ecclesiastical  locahty  which  he 
possibly  could,-the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  the  other  un- 
known bishop  following  his  reverence  with  a  most  ex- 
^2ry  docility.   The  form  of  taking  the  seat  having  been 
gone  through,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  introduced  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  sitting   as  before- 
mentioned,  as  if  "the  sole  inhabitant  of  some  desert  isle, 
Tn  the  woksack.    His  Lordship  seized  the  extended  hand 
of  the  newly-admitted  spiritual  peer  with  so  much  energy, 
-arising  doubtless  from  the  cordiality  with  which  he  con- 
gratulated him  on  being  added  to  the  -^^e-  of  the 
House,-that  he  almost  pulled  him  do^vn  on  his  own  knee^ 
After  about  half  a  minute's  conversation  with  the  noble 
id  "earned  Lord,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  left  the  House 
in  the  company  of  his  right  reverend  friends. 

The  opening  of  a  new  parliament  by  the  sovereign  in 
person,  is  at  any  time  a  most  interesting  circumstance  and 
never  fails  to  attract  a  large  concourse  of  persons,  not  only 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  parliament-house,  but  to  every  part 
of  the  line  of  procession.  The  interest  of  such  an  occur- 
rence was  on  this  occasion  greatly  heightened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  this  being,  not  only  the  first  parliament  of 
the  sovereign,  but  of  that  sovereign  being  an  amiable  fe- 
male of  the  tender  age  of  eighteen.  Loyalty  and  gallantry 
therefore,  both  combined  to  draw  out  the  population  of 
London,  on  the  occasion  of  Victoria's  opening  her  first  par- 
liament in  person.  And  as  bas  hitherto  been  the  case,  on 
all  the  occasions  in  Avhieh  our  young  Queen  has  appeared 
in  public,  the  weather  on  the  day  in  question  was  pro- 
pitious in  the  highest  degree.  Under  all  these  circum^ 
stances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  assemblage  of 
persons  who  greeted  Victoria  with  their  plaudits  on  her 
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way  to  and  from  her  parliament,  was  far  greater— as  I 
am  convinced  it  was — than  were  ever  congregated  together 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  have  witnessed  the  open- 
ing of  several  parliaments  by  the  sovereign  in.  person,  but 
the  concourse  of  people  on  such  occasions  was  nothing  to 
what  it  was  on  the  present.  From  Buckingham  Palace  to 
the  Plorse  Guards,  there  were  two  unbroken  lines  of  per- 
sons as  closely  wedged  together,  ten  or  twelve  deep,  as  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  be ;  while  from  Charing  Cross 
down  to  Abingdon  Street, — a  distance  I  should  suppose  of 
about  half  a  mile, — the  broad  pavement  on  either  side  ex- 
hibited one  dense  mass  of  human  beings.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  windows  and  tops  of  the  houses, 
and  every  spot  which  could  command  a  glimpse  of  the 
procession,  were  most  thickly  tenanted.  In  the  fronts  of 
most  of  the  houses  in  Parliament  Street,  scaffoldings  were 
erected,  many  of  which  were  let  out,  while  others  were  con- 
fined to  the  accommodation  of  friends.  Palace  Yard, 
again,  exhibited  one  dense  mass  of  cabs,  coaches,  carts, 
wagons,  and  vehicles  of  every  kind,  which  were  also  let 
out  for  the  occasion ;  and  many  a  Jehu  made  a  much  more 
profitable  couple  of  hours'  work  by  letting  out  his  vehicle 
in  this  way  than  he  would  have  done  by  driving  about  in 
the  streets  from  morning  to  night  with  ordinary  "fare." 
To  compute  with  anything  like  confidence  of  being  near 
the  mark,  the  number  of  persons  who,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, were  assembled  together  to  get  a  glance  of  their 
young  sovereign,  is  what  no  man  would  undertake  to  do. 
Forming  a  rough  conjecture  on  the  subject,  I  should  say 
it  could  not  have  been  much  under  two  himdred  thousand. 

So  early  as  twelve  o'clock,  the  interior  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  quite  full;  and  so  great  was  the  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  Queen  while  opening  parliament,  that 
even  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  filled  with  the 
female  branches  of  aristocratic  families  by  half-past 
twelve ;  all,  as  in  the  body  of  the  House,  in  full  dress.  Lady 
Mary  IMontague  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  seige 
which  a  troop  of  duchesses,  countesses,  and  other  titled 
ladies,  laid  to  the  door  of  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  when,  in  her  time,  some  interesting  debate  was 
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expected;  and  how  when  they  found  after  a  ten  hours' 
assault,  that  the  gallery  was  not  to  be  taken  by  storm,  they 
succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance  by  stratagem.  The 
ladies  in  the  present  case  were  not  under  the  necessity  of 
attempting  an  entrance  into  the  gallery  by  sheer  physical 
force ;  for  they  had  in  most  cases  procured  a  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's  order  of  admission;  but  several  of  them  ef- 
fected an  entrance  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  their 
pretty  and  fascinating  faces,  accompanied  by  a  few  hon- 
eyed words,  which  the  officers  could  not  resist ;  and  which 
no  man  possessed  of  an  atom  of  susceptibility,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  gallantry,  could,  had  he  been  in  the  officers'  places, 
have  withstood.   But  this  was  not  all :  not  only  did  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  who  had  no  order  of  admission  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  meet  with  this  wonderful  facility  of 
entrance;  but  some  of  them  carried  the  joke  still  further, 
and  actually  tdok  forcible  possession  of  the  front  seat  in 
the  gallery,  which  is  always  specially  and  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press.    This  seat  is 
capable,  on  an  emergency  of  containing,  including  a  back 
form,  about  thirty  persons,  and  yet,  in  this  case,  only  three 
reporters  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admission;  and 
even  they,  but  for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  having 
taken  possession  of  their  places  the  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  would  also  have  been  among  the  excluded. 
And  what  does  the  reader  suppose  would  have  been  the 
consequence?    Why,  none  other  than  this:  that  not  one 
word  of  the  important  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  opening  of  the  parliament  by  the  Queen, — beyond 
a  copy  of  the  speech  which  is  always  sent  from  the  gov- 
ernment offices  to  the  newspapers, — could  have  appeared 
in  next  day's  papers.   Let  the  public  imagine  what  an  "un- 
toward affair"  this  would  have  been,  and  be  thankful  that 
three  gentlemen  of  the  press  were  fortimate  enough  to 
secure  their  places  in  the  gallery.    The  alacrity  which  the 
ladies  displayed  in  possessing  themselves  of  the  seats  set 
apart  for  the  reporters,  was  truly  astonishing.  Philoso- 
phers tell  us  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  that  when- 
ever one  is  created,  she  rushes  in  to  fill  it  up.    I  am  not 
myself  philosopher  enough  to  know  with  what  expedition 
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nature  fills  up  such  vacuums;  but  this  I  know,  that  she 
could  not  be  much  more  prompt  in  her  movements,  than 
were  the  ladies  in  filling  up  the  vacant  seats  intended  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  on  this  occasion.  The  three 
reporters  already  referred  to,  when  they  saw  the  rush  of 
the  ladies  to  take  possession  of  the  unoccupied  seats,  felt 
in  the  first  instance  inexpressible  surprise ;  but  on  recover- 
ing themselves,  the  predominant  feeling  in  their  minds  was 
one  of  gratitude  to  their  stars,  that  they  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  themselves  of  their  places.  There 
they  sat  for  two  long  hours,  amidst  a  large  assemblage  of 
the  fairest  of  the  fair,  literally  hid  from  the  sight  of  those 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  get  a  peep  into  the  house  from 
the  door,  by  a  forest  of  waving  plumes  of  feathers  of  the 
richest  kind.  By  one  o  'clock  the  House  had  an  appearance 
which,  I  am  convinced  may  be  said  with  truth,  it  has  sel- 
dom if  ever  presented  before.  The  whole  of  the  benches 
on  the  floor  and  the  two  side  galleries,  were  occupied  by 
the  female  portion  of  the  families  of  the  peers,  all  attired 
in  their  costliest  and  most  magnificent  dresses.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  by  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  jewellery 
they  wore.  Altogether,  the  spectacle  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  I  have  been  in  the  House  of  Lords  at 
the  opening  and  proroguing  of  several  previous  parlia- 
ments by  the  sovereign  in  person ;  but  on  no  former  occa- 
sion was  there  any  comparison  with  the  scene  in  question, 
either  as  regarded  the  number  of  ladies  present,  or  the 
imposing  and  brilliant  aspect  the  place  presented. 

A  little  before  two  o'clock,  a  discharge  of  artillery  an- 
nounced that  her  Majesty  Avas  on  her  way  to  parliament. 
The  first  round  startled  many  a  "lady  fair,"  as  might  be 
seen  by  the  sudden  and  somewhat  ungraceful  nodding  of 
so  many  plumes  of  feathers ;  but  the  momentary  surprise 
over  ,every  countenance  beamed  with  joy  at  the  thought 
that  the  sovereign  of  their  own  sex  would  in  a  very  little 
time  be  seated  on  the  splendid  throne  before  them.  A 
short  time  passed  away  and  the  striking-up  of  a  band  of 
music  on  the  outside,  announced  the  near  approach  of  her 
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Majesty.  A  few  moments  more  elapsed,  and  the  thrilling 
tones  of  the  trumpet  intimated  that  Queen  Victoria,  though 
as  yet  unseen,  was  proceeding  along  the  passage  to  her 
robing-room,  and  would  be  in  the  midst  of  them  presently. 
That  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest,  and  it  was  visibly 
depicted  in  every  countenance.  Every  eye  momentarily 
expected  to  gaze  on  the  youthful  Queen,  attired  in  her 
robes  of  state.  In  a  few  seconds  more,  Victoria  entered 
the  House.  The  Peeresses  and  all  present  simultaneously 
rose,  while  every  breast  throbbed  with  exultation  at  the 
sight  of  their  sovereign.  It  was  a  sight  to  be  seen,  not  to 
be  described.  The  most  lively  imagination  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  reality :  how  fruitless,  then,  were  any  efforts 
to  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  by  mere  description. 
There  stood,  in  the  presence  of  their  young  and  interest- 
ing sovereign, — -  all  emulating  each  other  in  doing  homage 
to  her  in  their  hearts  as  well  as  outwardly, — the  Peers  and 
Peeresses  of  the  land.  It  was  a  touching  sight :  it  was  a 
sublime  spectacle :  it  was  one  which  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  whose  happiness  it  was  to  witness  it. 

Her  Majesty  having  taken  her  seat  on  the  throne,  de- 
sired the  Peers  to  be  seated.  The  intimation  was  known 
to  be  equally  meant  for  the  ladies.  The  Commons  were 
then  summoned  into  the  royal  presence.  The  summons 
was  forthwith  followed  by  a  scene  which  strongly  con- 
trasted with  that  to  which  I  have  been  alluding.  There 
is  a  proverb,  which  is  current  in  certain  districts  of  the 
country,  that  some  people  are  to  be  heard  when  they  are 
not  to  be  seen.  The  adage  received  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  on 
this  occasion.  No  sooner  had  the  door  been  opened,  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  Queen,  which  leads  into 
the  passage  through  which  they  had  to  pass  on  their  way 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  than  you  heard  a  pat- 
ting of  feet,  as  if  it  had  been  of  the  hoofs  of  some  two  or 
three  score  of  quadrupeds.  This,  however,  was  only  one 
of  the  classes  of  sotmds  which  broke  on  the  ears  of  all  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  of  those  who  were  standing 
in  the  passages  leading  to  it.  There  were  loud  exclama- 
tions of  "Ah!  ah!''  and  a  stentorian  utterance  of  other 
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sounds,  which  denoted  that  the  parties  from  whom  they 
preceeded  had  been  suddenly  subjected  to  some  painful 
visitation.  All  eyes — not  even  excepting  the  eyes  of  her 
Majesty — were  instantly  turned  towards  the  door  of  the 
passage  whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  Out  rushed,  towards 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  torrent  of  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  just  as  if  the  place  which  they  had 
quitted  had  been  on  fire,  and  they  had  been  escaping  for 
their  lives.  The  cause  of  the  strange,  if  not  alarming 
sounds  which  had  been  heard  a  moment  or  two  before, 
was  now  sufficiently  intelligible  to  all.  They  arose  from 
what  Mr.  O'Connell  would  call  the  mighty  struggle  among 
the  members,  as  to  who  should  reach  the  House  of  Lords 
first,  and  by  that  means  get  the  nearest  to  the  bar,  and 
thereby  obtain  the  best  place  for  seeing  and  hearing.  In 
this  mortal  competition  for  a  good  place,  the  honourable 
gentlemen  exhibited  as  little  regard  for  each  other's  per- 
sons, as  if  they  had  been  the  principal  performers  in  some 
exhibition  of  physical  energy  in  Donnybrook  Fair.  They 
squeezed  each  other,  jammed  each  other,  trod  on  each 
other's  gouty  toes,  and  "punished"  each  other,  as  the 
professors  of  the  pugilistic  art  phrase  it,  in  every  variety 
of  form,  without  the  slightest  compunctious  visiting. 
Hence  the  exclamations — in  some  cases  absolute  roars— to 
which  I  have  alluded.  The  most  serious  sufferer,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  was  one  of  the  honourable 
members  for  Sheffield,  who  had  his  shoulder  dislocated  in 
the  violent  competition  to  be  first  at  the  bar.  Even  after 
the  M.P. 's  were  fairly  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign, 
there  was  a  gre^it  deal  of  jostling  and  jamming  of  each 
other,  which  extorted  sundry  exclamations  indictive  of 
pain,  though  such  exclamations  were  less  loud  than  those 
before  alluded  to.  The  Irish  members  played  the  most 
prominent  part  in  this  tmseemly  exhibition;  and  next  to 
them,  the  English  ultra  Radicals.  The  Tories  cut  but  a 
sorry  figure  in  the  jostling  match.  The  Liberals 
were,  as  the  common  saying  is,  "too  many  for  them."  I 
thought  with  myself  at  the  time,  what  must  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors and  their  ladies  who  were  present  think  of  Eng- 
lish manners,  should  they  unhappily  form  their  notions 
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on  the  subject  from  the  conduct  on  this  occasion  of  the 
legislators  in  the  Lower  House  ?  It  was  a  rather  awkward 
exhibition  for  a  body  of  men  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
character  of  being  "the  first  assembly  of  gentlemen  in 
Europe." 

Her  Majesty  having  taken  the  oath  against  Popery, 
which  she  did  in  a  slow,  serious,  and  audible  manner,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  royal  speech;  and  a  specimen  of  more 
tasteful  and  effective  elocution  it  has  never  been  my  for- 
tune to  hear.    Her  voice  is  clear,  and  her  enunciation 
distinct  in  no  ordinary  degree.    Her  utterance  is  timed 
with  admirable  judgment  to  the  ear:  it  is  the  happy  me- 
dium between  too  slow  and  too  rapid.    Nothing  could  be 
more  accurate  than  her  pronunciation;  while  the  musical 
intonations  of  her  voice  imparted  a  peculiar  charm  to  the 
other  attributes  of  her  elocution.    The  most  perfect  stiU- 
ness  reigned  through  the  place  while  her  Majesty  was 
reading  her  speech.   Not  a  breath  was  to  be  heard:  had  a 
person,  unblessed  with  the  power  of  vision,  been  sud- 
denly taken  within  hearing  of  her  Majesty,  while  she 
was  reading  her  speech,  he  might  have  remained  some  time 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  no  one  present  but 
herself.    Her  self-possession  was  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration.    Nothing  could  have  been  more  complete. 
The  most  practised  speaker  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
never  rose  to  deliver  his  sentiments  with  more  entire  com- 
posure.   Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention,  that  the  manner  of 
her  Majesty  was  natural  and  easy  in  the  highest  degree: 
the  utter  absence  of  art  or  affectation  must  have  struck 
every  one  present. 

The  speech  being  ended,  Victoria  descended  from  the 
throne,  and  with  slow  and  graceful  steps  retired  from  the 
House  to  her  robing-room,  a  few  yards  distant;  nodding, 
as  she  did  on  her  entrance,  to  most  of  the  Peeresses  whom 

sllC  p£lSS6(l. 

In  person  her  Majesty  is  considerably  below  the  average 
height.  Her  figure  is  good;  rather  inclined,  as  far  as  one 
could  judge  from  seeing  her  in  her  robes  of  state,  to  the 
slender  form.  Every  one  who  has  seen  her  must  have 
been  struck  with  her  singularly  fine  bust.   Her  complexion 
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is  clear,  and  has  all  the  indications  of  excellent  health 
about  it.  Her  features  are  small,  and  partake  a  good 
deal  of  the  Grecian  cast.  Her  face,  without  being  strik- 
ingly handsome,  is  remarkably  pleasant,  and  is  indicative 
of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition.  She  has  an  intelligent 
expression  of  countenance;  and  on  all  the  occasions — 
three  in  number — on  which  I  have  seen  her,  has  looked 
quite  cheerful  and  happy. 


Choate's  Good  Advice. 

The  son  of  a  rich  Bostonian  was  light-headed.  He  was 
as  near  a  fool  as  a  rich  man's  boy  could  be.  He  knew 
enough  to  build  a  house.  He  had  a  little  den  of  a  room 
he  called  his  library.  To  his  friends  he  said:  "You  see  I 
can  shut  myself  in  here,  it  is  so  retired,  and  study  a  month ; 
nobody  would  be  the  wiser  for  it."  He  had  a  quarrel  one 
day  with  a  gentleman,  and  he  went  down  to  Choate's  office 
to  consult  him  on  the  matter.  He  paid  fifty  dollars  as  a 
retainer,  and  said,  "I  have  been  grossly  insulted.  I  want 
you  to  advise  me  what  to  do."  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  insult?"  said  Choate.  "The  man  told  me  to  go  to 
h  . "  '  'He  told  you  that,  did  he  ? "  and  the  great  advo- 
cate arose  to  look  into  the  law  of  it.  He  turned  to  his 
client  very  gravely,  and  said,  ' '  I  woijldn 't  do  it.  There  is 
no  law  in  Massachusetts  to  compel  you  to."  And  the 
young  man  departed  greatly  relieved. 


A  Tight  Rope 

An  Irishman,  speaking  of  a  relative  who  was  hung,  says 
"he  died  during  a  tight-rope  performance."  Poetical, 
very. 

Legal  Bakehouse. 
"Why,  Latitat,  your  office  is  as  hot  as  an  oven, ' '  said  a 
client. 

"So  it  ought  to  be,"  replied  the  lawyer;  "I  make  my 
bread  here." 
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Melodrama  Acted  In  Courtroom 
"Props"  and  Casts  For  Every  Case— Moving  Pictures,  Blood- 
hounds and  Even  an  Elephant  Have  Figured  as 
Parts  of  Stage  Settings. 

"There  is  more  art  than  science  in  law,  and  our  courts 
of  justice  are  nearer  to  the   theatre  than   most  people 
imagine,"  remarked  a  veteran  of  the  New  York  bar  the 
other  day.    "The  cast  of  our  legal  drama  often  shows  a 
villain,  who  is  either  the  accused  or  the  prosecutor;  a 
spotless  heroine,  a  few  juveniles,  and  some  walking  co- 
medians.   The  judge  plays  the  role  of  the  first  old  man. 
The  jurors  are  speechless  supers.    Many  different  parts 
are  enacted  by  the  versatile  lawyers,  who  are  also  stage 
managers  and  property  men.    You  didn't  know_  we  had 
properties  in  the  courts?    Why,  the  things  exhibited  at 
some  of  our  trials  are  so  well  selected  and  arranged  that 
Belasco  might  profit  from  the  spectacle.    Moving  pictures 
were  on  the  bill  at  a  Brooklyn  trial  not  long  ago—  a 
damage  suit  case  in  which  an  injured  boy  was  shown 
playing  outdoor  games— and  there  was  an  attempt  to  forti- 
fy the  acting  in  the  Hains  trial  with  models  of  yachts 

and  floats."  . 

Eeal  evidence  as  it  is  called,  means  every  variety  ol 
material  objects,  including  pictures,  diagrams,  books,  doc- 
uments and  even  the  wounds  or  visible  diseases  of  a  wit- 
ness A  wart  is  classified  as  an  exhibit,  although  it  is  not 
marked  by  the  stenographer  nor  filed  with  the  records  of 
the  court.  Among  the  documents  may  be  the  pencilled 
shingle  of  a  country  merchant  or  the  notched  stick  on 
which  an  illiterate  person  keeps  his  accounts.  When  real 
evidence  is  too  cumbersome  to  be  brought  into  court  the 
jury  may  be  allowed  to  view  it  out  of  doors.  Legal 
theorists  attempt  to  distinguish  between  objects  illustrative 
or  experimental  and  those  which  serve  as  silent  witnesses, 
but  the  lay  mind  mostly  fails  to  grasp  the  distinction. 

David  Paul  Bro^vn,  a  famous  old  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
had  a  client  who,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  had  killed  a  woman 
The  lawyer  told  his  client  that  it  was  lucky  for  him  that 
the  woman  was  dressed  in  black  at  the  time  of  her  demise, 
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for  such  a  garment  exhibited  by  the  prosecution  could 
not  arouse  the  emotions  and  prejudice  of  the  jury.  In 
fact,  at  the  trial  the  jury  saw  unmoved  the  exhibition  of 
the  'black  dress,  though  it  showed  the  punctures  of  the 
fatal  knife.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  accused  man, 
there  were  also  displayed  white  undergarments,  a  corset 
and  so  on,  smeared  with  blood.  At  this  affecting  spec-, 
tacle  "there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  courtroom,'"  and  the 
defendant  was  speedily  convicted  and  hanged. 

SOME  EXHIBITIONS  BARRED. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  endeavour  of  the  courts  to  debar 
unfair  and  spectacular  exhibitions  and  the  presentation  of 
irrelevant  objects  which  may  "play  upon  the  passions  of 
the  jury."  In  the  suit  of  a  husband  against  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Eailroad  it  was  held  to  be  a  reversible  error  that  a 
photograph  of  the  wife,  which  represented  her  as  a  very 
handsome  woman,  was  put  in  evidence.  However,  the 
higher  courts  have  not  yet  forbidden  plaintiffs  in  breach 
of  promise  suits  to  adorn  themselves  as  living  pictures  and 
visions  of  injured  beauty.  A  lawyer  for  a  man  charged 
with  sedition  made  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  govern- 
ment's exhibition  of  miscellaneous  weapons  and  tools  of 
violence,  arguing  aptly  that  the  jury  would  feel  that  these 
things  might  have  been  used  against  them  as  citizens  in 
a  revolutionary  uprising,  and  therefore  they  would  be 
prejudiced  against  the  accused. 

Among  the  experiments  allowed  in  court  are  trying^  on 
clothes  to  see  whether  they  fit,  operating  a  machine,  stick- 
ing a  pin  in  the  leg  of  a  paralytic  to  show  the  insensibility 
to  pain,  playing  a  musical  instrument,  smging  operatic  airs, 
working  a  cash  register  and  donning  a  burglar's  mask. 
It  is  usually  the  prosecutor  who  brandishes  a  pistol  and 
waves  a  blackjack  over  the  heads  of  the  jurymen  so  that 
they  may  have  a  vivid  sensation  of  being  in  the  place  of 
the  crime's  victim.  In  a  murder  case  it  was  held  that  the 
jury  should  have  been  allowed  to  handle  the  skull  of  the 
victim  to  trace  the  bullet's  path,  and  to  witness  an  experi- 
mental shooting  at  blotters.  The  request  of  another  mur- 
der defendant  to  try  a  shotgun  and  show  that  it  did  not 
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scatter  shot  in  the  way  shot  was  scattered  over  the  body 
of  the  dead  man  was  denied.  In  Alabama  a  man  charged 
with  murder  was  allowed  to  make  tracks  on  sawdust  on 
the  floor  of  the  courtroom  to  show  that  his  footprints  did 
not  correspond  with  those  of  the  guilty  person  in  a  sandy 
field.  A  Connecticut  court  refused  to  accept  as  an  ex- 
hibit "a  section  of  a  human  body,  cut  from  a  woman 
about  the  plaintiff 's  size  and  age, ' '  on  the  ground  that  the 
exhibit  was  of  doubtful  utility  and  offensive  in  its  na- 
ture. This  piece  of  human  flesh  was  intended  to  illustrate 
an  anatomical  point  which  could  have  been  illustrated'  by 
charts  and  wax  models,  but  the  lawyer  argued  that  the 
rule  of  "best  evidence"  required  the  real  object. 

An  Ohio  jury  was  permitted  to  witness  an  experimen- 
tal reconstruction  of  a  fatal  accident  at  a  railroad  crossing. 
In  this  outdoor  scene  there  were  a  locomotive  and  train 
and  a  horse  and  buggy,  with  a  man  seated  in  the  vehicle. 
Cats  and  dogs  are  not  infrequently  brought  into  court. 
Bloodhounds  figure  personally  or  by  proxy  in  Southern 
and  Western  courts,  although  an  authority  says  "there  is 
no  certainty  in  such  evidence.  It  is  really  the  dog  that  is 
the  witness,  and  the  evidence  would  seem  to  be  hearsay  in 
this  view."  It  must  be  established  that  the  bloodhound 
witness  is  of  pure  breed,  keen  scented  and  trained  in  track- 
ing human  beings,  and  that  he  was  started  on  the  right 
trail.  Some  judges  will  not  receive  a  bloodhound  either 
as  a  witness  or  as  an  exhibit.  It  is  debated  also  whether 
living  human  exhibits  are  permissible  to  establish  age, 
race  or  color.  Babies  are  commonly  offered  in  evidence 
to  show  their  resemblance  to  an  alleged  father.  Such  an 
exhibit  makes  a  good  deal  of  fuss  in  the  courtroom,  and, 
of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  attach  it  to  the  record  for  the 
consideration  of  a  higher  tribunal,  which  is  the  standard 
argument  against  all  exhibits.  One  judge  warmly  de- 
fended this  class  of  real  evidence,  saying  that  there  was 
"no  good  reason  why  a  jury  should  be  compelled  to  base 
their  decision  upon  a  second  hand  view."  Human  beings 
put  in  evidence  for  their  wounds  or  diseases  may  have  the 
privilege  of  a  private  examination  by  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts, but  elderly  spinsters  are  forced  to  tell  their  age  in 
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open  court.  Bald  heads  and  false  teeth  may  be  tagged 
with  numbers  or  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  referred  to  by 
learned  counsel  as  defendant's  exhibit  so-and-so. 

A  baby  elephant  was  once  taken  into  the  high  court  of 
justice  in  London  before  Baron  Pollock  and  a  jury.  The 
plaintiff  was  a  young  woman,  who  was  driving  a  pony 
cart  to  a  wild  animal  show,  when  the  horse  ran  away 
through  fear  of  the  baby  elephant,  and  the  woman  was 
injured.  The  so-called  infantile  pachyderm,  which  weighed 
about  two  tons,  marched  into  the  courtroom  with  bells  on 
his  head,  following  his  keeper  and  behaving  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner.  The  beast  stood  before  the  jury,  and 
counsel  remarked,  amid  laughter:  "I  have  no  questions  to 
ask."  This  exhibit  put  every  one  in  such  good  humor 
that  the  case  was  soon  settled,  the  judge  observing  that  the 
elephant  had  come  to  court  to  offer  apologies  in  person. 
In  another  English  trial  the  plaintiff  was  ordered  to  pro- 
duce in  court  Running  Rein,  a  Derby  winner,  whose  par- 
entage was  in  doubt,  and,  the  horse  not  being  produced, 
the  case  was  non-suited. 

Juries  are  forbidden  to  try  experiments  in  private,  and 
when  they  inspect  premises  they  must  not  gather  fresh 
evidence.  The  latter  ban  is  more  theoretical  than  prac- 
tical, since  men  are  bound  to  obtain  original  impressions 
and  draw  original  conclusions  from  what  they  see.  The 
theory  of  excluding  evidence  which  cannot  be  transmitted 
to  the  higher  court  for  review  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
ordinary  testimony  is  a  record  of  bare  vital  attitudes  and 
intonations  of  witnesses.  If  the  highher  court  wished  a  per- 
fect record  it  would  require  the  use  of  phonographs  and 
moving  pictures. 

FRENCH  SHOW  ORIGINALITY. 

The  dramatic  and  artistic  gifts  of  the  French  people 
make  their  tribunals  highly  picturesque.  The  stage  set- 
ting is  always  fine  and  the  properties  well  chosen.  The 
eloquent  advocates  hark  back  in  literary  allusion  at  least, 
a  thousand  years  earlier  than  Anglo-Saxon  attorneys. 
American  pleaders  quote  Shakespeare,  but  the  Frenchman 
more  or  less  aptly  refers  to  Homer  and  Rameses.  The 
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austere  gowns  of  the  Gallic  court  lieighten  the  dramatic 
effect.  Almost  anything  may  be  introduced  in  evidence, 
including  copies  of  New  York  yellow  journals,  but  it  is 
said  that  undue  weight  is  not  attached  to  trifling  exhi- 
bits— they  are  merely  allowed  to  complete  a  pleasing  en- 
semble. A  dressmaking  trial  gives  the  courtroom  the  ap- 
pearance of  Paquin's  establishment  and  brings  out  the 
exquisite  taste  of  Frenchmen  in  feminine  apparel,  while 
an  action  involving  art  transforms  the  chamber  of  justice 
into  a  studio  filled  with  voluble  connoisseurs.  Grotesque 
and  horrifying  exhibits  are  brought  into  court  in  criminal 
eases;  sometimes  the  jury  visits  the  scene  of  a  murder  and 
witnesses  a  reconstruction  of  the  gruesome  deed  by  offi- 
cial actors.  Reconstruction,  however,  is  usually  a  third 
degree  measure  practiced  on  a  suspected  person  to  extort 
confession.  A  recent  instance  was  the  case  of  Mme.  Stein- 
heil,  accused  of  the  murder  of  her  artist  husband,  and  said 
to  be  concerned  in  the  death  of  President  Faure  some 
years  ago. 

Edmond  Kelly,  who  was  counsel  for  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Paris  and  is  an  authority  on  French  law,  said 
that  the  Gallic  courts  had  advantages  of  their  own. 
Among  these  are  the  services  of  the  "huissier,"  an  official 
like  a  notary  public,  who  visits  the  scene  of  crime  or  civil 
litigation  and  writes  an  official  description  of  the  surround- 
ings, which  is  admitted  in  evidence  practically  without 
question.  This  procedure  obviates  many  disputes  and  the 
unnecessary  calling  of  witnesses.  The  testimony  of  a  huis- 
sier was  practically  conclusive  in  the  celebrated  Fair  case, 
in  which  it  was  a  question  whether  husband  or  wife  died 
first  through  an  automobile  accident.  Mr.  Kelly  repre- 
sented the  successful  contention  of  the  husband's  rela- 
tives. As  to  sensational  criminal  cases,  the  la-\v>^er  recalled 
the  trial  of  a  man  and  woman  for  the  murder  of  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  victim  had  been  lured 
into  a  room,  and  while  he  was  in  bed  a  noosed  rope  con- 
necting with  a  pulley  in  the  ceiling  was  slipped  around  his 
neck ;  then  he  was  hauled  up  to  his  death.  Afterward  the 
body  was  packed  in  a  trunk.  The  entire  apparatus  was 
exhibited  in  court  and  its  operation  explained  to  the  jury. 
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The  man  who  pulled  the  rope  was  executed,  but  his  woman 
accomplice  escaped  the  mortal  penalty  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  under  hypnotic  influence. 

An  odd  exhibit  in  French  courts  is  the  photograph  of  a 
man  who  is  tried  and  convicted  of  some  crime  in  his  ab- 
sence. Probably  the  fugitive  from  justice  is  not  worried 
very  much  by  the  sentencing  of  his  picture  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment. 

WHERE  "properties"  ABE  KEPT. 

In  the  dim  attic  of  the  New  York  Criminal  Courts  Build- 
ing, amid  criss-cross  steel  beams,  elevator  machinery  and  the 
litter  of  smashed  gambling  apparatus,  are  stored  the  legal 
properties  which  are  used  to  deprive  men  of  life  or  lib- 
erty. Some  of  them  have  played  their  part,  others  have 
been  rejected  by  the  stage  manager.  Just  now  one  of 
District  Attorney  Jerome's  young  men,  who  has  been  ar- 
ranging a  life  and  death  drama  in  a  courtroom  three  floors 
below,  comes  with  a  requisition  upon  Property  Clerk  Fitz- 
simmons  for  a  revolver,  two  knives,  a  silk  handkerchief,  a 
woman's  dress  and  a  package  of  love  letters.  An  indexed 
book  tells  just  where  to  find  the  articles  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  brown  paper  packages  on  shelves  behind  a  heavy 
wire  screen.  A  drawer  contains  a  large  colored  diagram 
or  scene  plot  of  the  crime,  made  by  W.  H.  Voelckening, 
the  official  topographical  draftsman,  and  there  may  be  a 
few  official  photographs.  The  bundles  on  the  shelves  are 
mostly  too  well  Avrapped  to  betray  their  contents,  but  one 
package  shows  the  broken  crown  of  a  derby  hat,  another 
a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  third  a  pair  of  ice  tongs.  In  a  dark 
corner  stands  part  of  a  human  skeleton  on  an  iron  rod, 
and  beside  it  is  the  model  of  a  woman's  bust.  These  are 
ancient  properties  whose  history  is  almost  forgotten.  Some- 
thing fresh  and  affecting  is  a  roll  of  bedding  on  which  an 
unlaio-\vn  woman  called  Flora,  slaughtered  by  an  unknown 
man,  lay  dead  for  two  weeks  in  an  East  11th  street  lodg- 
ing house  before  the  police  discovered  the  crime  last  De- 
cember. Perhaps  twenty  years  from  now  remorse  or  the 
mischance  which  hounds  murderers  will  bring  the  un- 
known man  to  the  bar  of  justice,  and  then  the  bedding  will 
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be  unrolled  before  a  jury  and  the  dark  old  blood  spots  will 
demand  retribution.  If  the  murderer  knows  that  this  bed- 
ding is  stored  up  against  him,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  be  at  ease  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  however  far  he 
may  be  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

Without  being  a  Sherlock  Holmes,  one  may  deduce  the 
nature  of  many  crimes  by  looking  over  the  stored  exhibits. 
Take  these  sample  lots : 

Keys,  gas  jet,  brass  cock  and  scissors,  drug  bottles,  medi- 
cal books,  photos,  syringe,  cheeks,  bottle  of  beer,  whiskey 
flask,  broken  soda  bottles,  towels;  bludgeon,  chisel,  check 
book,  photo;  three  daggers,  two  revolvers,  two  thermome- 
ters, three  bottles  of  prussic  acid,  china  box,  wooden  dum- 
bell,  wire,  empty  iron  bomb,  white  crepe  paper,  glass  rod 
(case  of  Jellalian,  a  Syrian  murder)  ;  revolver  and  stiletto; 
lock,  jimmy,  chisel,  three  staples,  box  of  stolen  furs;  bro- 
ken banister  post,  laundry  and  picnic  tickets,  revolver, 
photos,  diagram;  blackjack,  revolver,  counterfeit  money, 
Chinese  laundry  ticket,  pawn  ticket;  marriage  certificate 
and  brass-knuckles;  nightshirt,  bottle  of  chloroform,  mask 
and  slung  shot. 

MANY  EXHIBITS  DESTROYED. 

Exhibits  offered  by  the  prosecution  in  General  Sessions 
are  in  the  custody  of  Clerk  Carroll,  and  they  are  kept  in 
a  basement  room.  Among  the  grisliest  of  these  objects  is 
an  alleged  garrote — a  short  rope,  covered  with  chamoise 
leather,  and  having  rings  at  the  ends  for  the  convenience 
of  the  presumptive  strangler — and  a  blood  stained  tub,  in 
which  an  Armenian,  Aram  Tashiran,  packed  the  dismem- 
bered body  of  this  brother  after  killing  him.  The  cor- 
oners have  their  own  creepy  or  grotesque  properties  stored 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Criminal  Courts  Building.  There 
are  many  bottles  of  poison  and  suicidal  implements.  A 
coroner's  jury  lately  examined  with  interest  the  feminine 
frills  and  furbelows  of  one  Louise  Becker,  who  dropped 
dead  at  a  West  Side  address  and  was  then  discovered  to 
be  a  man.  He  or  she  had  been  making  a  living  as  a  wo- 
man cook. 
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The  District  Attorney  shows  a  neat  exhibit  in  prosecu- 
tions for  violation  of  the  refilling  act.  This  is  a  liquor  bot- 
tle, with  a  small  black  star  on  the  label  at  a  point  below 
the  height  of  the  contents.  A  man  goes  into  a  saloon 
and  calls  for  a  drink  of  choice  whiskey.  As  he  takes  the 
bottle  in  his  hand  to  pour  out  a  drink  he  presses  his  thumb, 
inked  from  a  pad  in  his  pocket,  on  the  label  at  the  height 
of  the  liquid  within.  He  comes  back  an  hour  later,  calls 
for  another  drink,  and  seeing  that  the  whiskey  has  risen 
above  the  mark,  knows  that  the  bottle  has  been  refilled. 
Of  course,  he  appropriates  the  evidence  on  the  spot. 

"That's  the  greatest  crime  of  all,"  feelingly  observed 
a  clerk  in  the  property  room,  ''to  rob  a  poor  man  who 
pays  15  cents,  thinking  he's  getting  a  good  glass  of  liquor." 

Exhibits  in  the  bomb  line  are  made  safe  by  the  bureau 
of  combustibles  before  they  are  taken  into  court.  Most 
properties  are  kept  about  a  year  after  the  termination  of 
the  ease  in  which  they  are  used,  on  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  appeal,  and  are  then  turned  over  to  the  property 
clerk  at  Police  Headquarters  to  be  sold  at  auction.  Dan- 
gerous weapons,  including  knives,  revolvers  and  slung- 
shots,  are  not  sold,  but  are  periodically  destroyed  by  the 
police  authorities.  Several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
these  articles  were  taken  to  sea  and  dumped  overboard 
by  the  police  a  few  years  ago.  Valuable  properties  may 
be  returned  to  their  owners  twenty  days  after  the  end  of 
a  trial. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Humor  Necessary  to  Americans. 

Behind  President  Taft's  smile  there  is  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  humor  as  a  lightener  of  the  burdens  of 
life.    Mr.  Taf t 's  views  on  humor  are  contained  in  this : 

"Please  convey  to  the  American  Press  Humorists,  in 
convention  in  Buffalo,  my  warmest  greetings.  Tell  them 
for  me  that  they  can  be  engaged  in  no  better  vocation  than 
making  people  laugh.  Humor  is  like  the  buffer  between 
two  railroad  cars — it  relieves  the  jolts  of  life ;  it  is  a  shock 
absorber.  It  makes  the  journey  through  the  years  easier 
and  brightens  the  pathway  all  along  the  route.  We  A.mer- 
icans  could  not  get  along  without  humor.  *  *'  *  " 
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Mistake  vs.  Blunder 
Specimen  of  a  Modern  Law  Suit. 

(By  Francis  Hopkinson,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  United  States  Judge,  1737-1791.) 

This  was  an  action  on  the  statute  of  Patrick  4,  chap.  16, 
called  Tpie  Statute  of  Nails,  which  prohibits  all  subjects 
within  the  realm  from  cutting  or  paring  their  nails  on  a 
Friday,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  of- 
fence, to  be  recovered  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  of  the  county  in  which  the  offence  sliotdd 
be  committed. 

Mistake  and  others  were  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the 
county  of  Antrim  and  brought  their  action  under  the 
statute  against  the  defendant.  And  it  was  in  proof 
that  the  defendant  had  pared  his  thumb  nails  and  his 

great  toe  nails  on  Friday,  to  wit,  on  Friday,  the  day 

of  ,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  same  day. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  demurred  to  the  facts,  ob- 
serving that  as  this  was  a  penal  law,  it  ought  to  be  strictly 
construed.  And  th-ereupon  took  three  points  of  defence, 
viz. ;  First,  it  was  urged  that  7iight  is  not  day,  and  the 
statute  expressly  says  Fri-day,  and  not  Fri-night;  and  the 
proof  is  that  the  cutting  was  at  night.  Secondly,  it  was 
contended  that  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday  night  is,  in  fact, 
the  beginning  of  Saturday  morning,  and  therefore  not 
within  the  statute.  And  thirdly,  that  the  words  of  the 
statute  are  ungues  Digitorum — Angelice — The  nails  of 
the  Fingers,  and  the  testimony  only  respects  thumbs  and 
great  toes. 

The  jury  gave  in  a  special  verdict ;  whereupon,  after 
long  advisement,  the  judges  were  imanimously  of  op'iiioi), 
on  the  first  point,  that,  in  construction  of  law,  day  is 
night  and  night  is  day ;  because  a  day  consists  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  law  will  not  allow  of  fractions  of  a 
day;  de  'minimis  non  curat  lex;  in  English,  the  law  don't 
stand  upon  trifles.  On  the  second  point,  that  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  being  the  precise  line  of  division  between 
Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning,  is  a  portion  or  point 
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of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  both,  or 
to  either,  or  to  neither,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And, 
thirdly,  that,  in  construction  of  law,  fingers  are  thumbs 
and  thumbs  are  fingers  and  thumbs  and  fingers  are  great 
toes  and  little  toes,  and  great  toes  and  little  toes  are  thumbs 
and  fingers ;  and  so  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 


Choate  on  Cross-Examination  of  Women. 

Mr.  Choate,  on  one  occasion,  came  into  the  court  room 
of  District  Court  in  Boston,  while  I  was  trying  a  ease  be- 
fore a  jury.  He  drew  his  chair  to  my  side,  and  placed  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder  in  that  magnetic  way  of  friendly 
confidence  which  did  so  much  to  endear  him  to  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  He  then  inquired  with  a  sort 
of  comical  eagerness,  "Pray  tell  me  whose  witnesses  are 
all  these  women?"  I  answered,  "Part  are  mine,  and  part 
are  the  plaintiff's."  Then  he  said,  "Pray  tell  me  which 
side  has  the  majority?"  I  said  that  I  had.  He  replied, 
' '  I  will  give  you  my  word  the  case  is  yours,  but  now, ' '  said 
he  with  humorous  solemnity,  "let  me  give  you  my  dying 
advice, — never  cross-examine  a  woman.  It  is  of  no  use. 
They  cannot  disintegrate  the  story  they  have  once  told; 
they  cannot  eliminate  the  part  that  is  for  you  from  that 
which  is  against  you.  They  can  neither  combine  nor 
shade  nor  qualify.  They  go  for  the  whole  thing,  and  the 
moment  you  begin  to  cross-examine  one  of  them,  instead 
of  being  bitten  by  a  single  rattle  snake,  you  are  bitten  by 
a  whole  barrell  full  of  them.  I  never,  excepting  in  a  case 
of  absolutely  desperate,  dare  to  cross-examine  a  woman." 
—E.  B.  Gillett. 
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A  Lawsuit  Tried  By  Ladies 

(By  L.  B.  Proctor.) 

How  Th»y  Used  Legal  Authorities — They  Are  Brought  to  Trial 
for  Practicing  Without  a  License — Description  of  the 
Trial — Result  of  the  Trial — A  Magistrate  Issues 
a  Warrant  Against  His  Own  Wife, 
For  Stealing. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  there  lived  in  one  of  the  southern 
tovms  of  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Stiles — Rowland  Stiles,  as  he  delighted  to  write  his  name. 
He  began  life  poor,  friendless  and  illiterate,  but  possessing 
those  qualities  which,  with  many,  are  passports  to  success 
in  life — shrewdness,  energy,  conceit  and  impudence — and, 
if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  hypocrisy ;  and,  if  the  occa- 
sion required,  downright  dishonesty.  Like  Jeremy  Did- 
dler,  whenever  Stiles  found  himself  in  a  tight  place,  as 
he  often  did,  he  called  on  impudence  to  defend  him,  and 
he  seldom  called  in  vain.  He  was  a  true  type  of  those 
mighty  good  sort  of  men — those  paragons  of  virtue,  mor- 
ality, religion  and  temperance  on  the  surface,  but  arrant 
knaves  at  heart — that  are  found  in.  every  cormnunity.  As- 
sisted by  the  qualities  which  have  been  described  and  the 
co-operation  of  his  hard-working  and  really  excellent  wife, 
he  managed  to  prosper  in  the  world.  Like  many  who 
occupy  prominent  places.  Stiles  understood  the  art  of 
"pushing  things,"  by  a  sort  of  dexterous  eifrontery.  Be- 
sides, he  could  look  wise  and  talk  glibly  and  learnedly 
concerning  matters  about  which  he  knew  just  nothing  at 
all.  This  was  of  immense  advantage  to  him,  especially  in 
politics — for  Rowland  Stiles  was  a  politician,  and  a  good 
one  too.  He  had  the  partisan  vocabulary  by  heart.  He 
knew  just  when  the  nation  trembled  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
In  a  political  discussion  his  prowess  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged. Whenever,  on  such  occasions,  he  saw  that 
his  opponent  was  gaining  the  advantage  he  usually  ter- 
minated the  contest,  turning  the  victory  in  his  favor  by 
rapid  garrulity — a  continuous  fire  of  thundering  words, 
like  the  syllogisms  of  Megara,  which  by  their  terrible  and 
unexpected  strokes  brought  all  adversaries  to  the  ground. 
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May  it  not  with  some  propriety  be  supposed  that  the 
jaw-bone  of  the  ass  with  which  Samson  slew  the  Philistines 
is  only  a  figure  of  speech,  which,  being  literally  construed, 
means  the  jargon,  the  jaw  of  politicians?  Certainly  this 
construction  is  quite  as  reasonable  as  are  very  many  ex- 
planations given  to  texts  of  Scripture.  Leaving  the  ques- 
tion with  the  theologians,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this 
jargon  rendered  Stiles  a  Samson  in  his  way,  and  as  he 
understood  the  thimble-rigging  procedure  of  the  caucus 
to  the  letter  he  was  of  great  advantage  to  those  far-see- 
ing patriots  and  sagacious  statesmen  who  usually  manipu- 
late county  conventions,  and  in  this  way  Rowland  Stiles 
advanced  his  ovm  political  interest  until,  in  due  time,  he. 
was  known  through  the  region  round  about  him  as  Esquire 
Rowland  Stiles,  justice  of  the  peace.  With  honors  thus 
thrust  upon  him  he  began  to  exhibit  a  consciousness  of  im- 
portance, a  superiority  in  his  bearing,  which  proves  the 
truth  of  the  theory  insisted  upon  by  certain  physiologists, 
that  there  exists  in  man  something  like  a  puff-ball,  needing 
only  a  little  prosperity  and  advancement  to  distend  it  to 
any  proportion. 

In  his  court  he  presided  with  severe  dignity,  in  a  man- 
ner that  convinced  all  who  entered  it  that  he  was  every 
inch  a  justice. 

"Mr.  Gardyer,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  noisy,  pompous, 
wheezing  pettifogger  who  was  trying  a  cause  before  him, 
"Mr.  Gardyer,  you  are  too  noisy.  Unless  you  make  less 
noise  I  shall  certainly  commit  you ! ' ' 

' '  If  this  court  presumes  to  inflict  any  such  outrage  upon 
me,  this  court  will  get  its  infernal  long  nose  pulled,"  said 
the  pettifogger,  and  then  matters  proceeded  as  usual  in 
the  court-room. 

It  was  curious  to  hear  Esquire  Stiles  discourse  on 
judges,  lawyers,  and  ' 'law-larning, "  as  he  termed  legal 
knowledge. 

"Law,''  he  used  to  say,  "is  nothing  but  plain  common 
sense,  but  it  is  awfully  twistified  and  snarled  up  by  law- 
yers and  the  judges  they  don't  help  the  matter  much, 
either.    What's  a  judge,  I  should  like  to  known,  but  a 
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lav/yer,  histed  on  the  bench  by  the  lawyers  themselves,  so 
they  can  have  things  all  their  own  way?" 

It  is  needless  to  follow  Esquire  Stiles  through  all  his 
judicial  career.  Suffee  it  to  "say  he  continued  to  flourish,  in- 
creasing in  wealth,  and,  as  he  believed,  in  honor,  until  he 
began  to  look  with  disdain  upon  his  former  friends  and 
associates.  He  even  began  to  entertain  serious  thoughts 
of  running  for  member  of  the  assembly. 

Unfortunately  he  began  to  grow  oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical in  his  own  household.  Strange  enough,  his  excellent 
wife  became  an  object  of  aversion  and  hatred  to  him.  Mrs. 
Stiles,  as  we  have  already  seen,  possessed  many  virtues. 
All  the  elements  of  a  good  wife  were  tempered  in  her 
kindly  and  happily.  Her  mild  and  bland  temper  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  woman,  and  her  whole  character  re- 
ceived a  hue  from  it,  just  as  a  soft  atmosphere  communi- 
cates its  own  tender,  tranquil  light  on  every  object  viewed 
through  it. 

She  married  Stiles  in  those  happy  days  when  love's 
young  dream  was  the  paramount  object  of  her  own  life. 
With  her  that  love  was  the  ruling  tenant  of  her  heart, 
prompting  her  to  every  duty,  sustaining  her  in  every  trial, 
until  her  husband's  neglect  and  infidelity  wrung  her  heart 
with  grief.  Another  woman  possessed  that  love  which  be- 
longed to  her,  and  the  faithful  wife — who  had  stood  so 
bravely  by  his  side  in  the  battle  of  life,  who  had  contri- 
buted so  much  to  his  respectability  and  prosperity — was 
regarded  with  hatred,  for  she  stood  in  the  way  of  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  illicit  love,  and  he  greatly  desired  to  rid 
himself  of  her. 

He  continued  to  oppress,  abuse  and  insult  her,  until 
fears  for  her  personal  safety  compelled  her  to  leave  him. 
This  was  the  course  he  desired  her  to  take,  but  for  the  sake 
of  appearances  he  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted 
in  the  coimty  paper,  notifying  the  public  that  his  wife 
Mary  had  left  his  bed  and  board  without  any  cause  or 
provocation,  and  that  all  persons  were  forbid  to  trust  or 
harbor  her  on  his  account,  etc.,  etc.  But  as  Mrs.  Stiles 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  her,  as  the 
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wrongs  she  suffered  at  the  hands  of  her  husband  created 
general  sympathy,  she  found  protection  and  a  home  at  the 
house  of  a  kind  lady  friend.  One  day,  learning  that  Stiles 
had  gone  to  a  distant  village,  she  returned  to  her  discarded 
house  and  took  away  her  wardrobe  and  such  other  articles 
as  she  deemed  necessary  for  her  comfort. 

When  the  great  Stiles  learned  that  his  wife  had  taken 
what  he  called  his  property,  his  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.    His  wrath  was  as  fierce  as  the  wrath  of  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso,  when,  hanging  up  his  boots,  he  exclaimed: 
"He  who  dare  these  boots  displace, 

Must  meet  Bombastes  face  to  face ! 

Thus  do  I  challenge  the  whole  universe ! ' ' 

For  a  long  time  Stiles  had  anxiously  sought  some  ex- 
cuse for  effectually  putting  away  his  wife.  He  had  longed 
for  some  circumstance  that  would  throw  her  into  disgrace 
and  destroy  her  high  standing  in  the  neighborhood.  When 
his  rage  subsided  he  began  to  mediate  on  the  course  most 
proper  for  him  to  pursue,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  length  fortune  had  favored  him,  giving  him  occa- 
sion to  charge  his  wife  with  stealing.  He  went  further; 
he  was  determined  to  convict  her  of  the  crime,  send  her 
to  prison,  take  to  his  home  another  woman,  and  thus  at- 
tain the  great  desire  of  his  heart.  Having  come  to  this 
conclusion  he  soon  acted  upon  it,  for  Rowland  Stiles  was 
a  man  of  action. 

He  thought  himself  fortimate  in  having  knowledge  of 
law.  Still  more  fortunate  that  he  himself  was  a  judicial 
officer;  hence  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  At  this  time  there 
lived  in  his  town  a  pug-nosed,  roughish,  troublesome  pet- 
tifogger, one  of  those  legal  excerescenees  who  hang  aroimd 
justices'  courts,  stirring  up  petty  litigation  for  their  oAvn 
advantage. 

This  fellow  was  a  creature  of  Stiles',  eminently  qualified 
to  the  practice  in  his  court — more  than  anxious  at  all 
times  to  do  his  dirty  work.  To  this  stick  of  the  law,  there- 
fore, the  justice  now  applied  for  assistance  in  his  plans 
aganst  his  wife.    That  respectable  person  soon  prepared 
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a  complaint  in  his  own  name  against  Mary  Stiles,  charg- 
ing her  with  larceny  in  felonously  stealing,  taking  and 
carrying  away  certain  goods  and  chattels.  Having  verified 
it  by  his  own  oath,  he  gravely  demanded  a  warrant  of 
Esquire  Stiles  for  the  arrest  of  the  offending  Mary.  The 
process  was  immediately  granted  and  given  to  one  of  the 
Nabem  family  of  the  town,  with  directions  to  arrest  the 
culprit  immediately  and  bring  her  into  court  without  a 
moment's  delay. 

Armed  with  the  warrant  the  officer  proceeded  to  arrest 
Mrs.  Stiles.  With  grim  satisfaction  he  conducted  the  poor 
woman,  terror-stricken  and  half  fainting  before  the  frown- 
ing Stiles.  As  she  stood  trembling  before  him  he  glared 
at  her  with  a  ferocious  satisfaction,  which  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  conceal  by  an  ill-dissembled  sorrow  for  the 
crime  which  "the  prisoner,"  as  he  termed  her.  had  com- 
mittedi  In  his  action  and  manner  he  plainly  said,  "Now, 
madam,  my  hour  of  triumph  has  come.  Your  fate  is  in 
my  hands,  and  I  will  effectually  dispose  of  you  now.  You 
will  trouble  me  no  longer." 

At  that  moment  did  no  recollection  of  his  young  man- 
hood— of  the  days  when  he  wooed  and  won  her,  and  took 
her  from  the  home  of  her  childhood,  in  the  joy  of  youthful 
affection — come  throbbing  up  from  the  past,  pouring  the 
incense  of  truth,  fidelity  and  honor  over  him?  Did  not 
that  pale,  suffering  face,  that  shrinking  form,  which 
through  so  many  long  years  had  nestled  so  lovingly  and 
confidingly  by  his  side,  hung  over  him  in  so  many  hours 
of  sickness,  make  no  successful  appeal  to  his  sympathy? 
Alas!  no;  for  he  was  changed  in  all  things;  blinded  by 
illicit  love  and  the  worst  passions  of  his  nature,  which  had 
now  taken  possession  of  him.  What  had  the  poor  woman 
to  expect  from  the  man  before  whom  she  was  arraigned 
as  a  criminal  ?  Ignorant  of  law,  believing  her  fate  entirely 
in  his  hands,  visions  of  dungeons,  dark  and  damp,  floated 
before  her  eyes. 

As  for  Stiles,  such  was  his  anxiety  to  destroy  his  wife, 
he  did  not  pause  to  consider  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
husband  and  wife  are  one  and  the  same — that  an  authority 
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still  higher  pronounces  them  one  flesh  and  one  bone. 
H'.B;e  lie  did  not  consider  that  in  arresting  her  he  himself, 
or  by  far  the  better  part  of  himself,  was  also  arrested,  and 
he  prepared  to  proceed  against  her  with  relentless  pre- 
cision. 

When  all  was  ready  the  case  was  called,  and  Stiles  in  a 
pompous  manner  stated  to  the  prisoner  the  nature  of  the 
crime  with  which  she  was  charged,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing: 

''Now,  prisoner  at  the  bar,  what  have  you  to  say?  Are 
you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? ' ' 

A  kind  neighbor  and  friend  of  the  poor  woman  now 
stepped  forward,  saying: 

"She  pleads  not  guilty,  sir." 

"Begone,  sir!  how  dare  you  meddle  with  matters  of  jus- 
tice? Your  cattle  and  horses  and  things  need  your  atten- 
tion. I  should  like  to  know  what  you  have  to  say  about 
this  matter?''  said  the  justice,  looking  fiecrcely  at  his  prag- 
matic neighbor. 

"I  say  this,  sir;  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  don't  pretend 
to  have  any  knowledge  whatever  about  law,  but  I've  got 
an  idea  what  justice  is,  and  I  am  going  to  see  that  this 
woman  is  protected,  and  you  had  better  look  out  how  far 
you  go  with  this  matter.  I  demand  that  she  has  time  to 
prepare  for  the  examination,"  said  the  man. 

Stiles  plainly  saw  by  the  manner  of  this  man  that  it 
would  not  do  to  push  things  to  extremities  that  day.  After 
a  short  consultation  with  the  pettifogger,  who  appeared  for 
the  People,  he  said,  with  much  condescension  in  his  man- 
ner: "The  prisoner  can  have  until  to-morrow  at  ten 
o'clock  to  prepare  for  her  defense.  Constable,  see  that  she 
is  safely  kept,  and  have  her  promptly  at  the  opening  of 
court,  as  we  cannot  wait,  our  tira  is  too  precious. ' '  Then, 
with  a  hypocritical  sigh,  he  continued:  "How  bad  I  do 
feel  about  this  matter;  oh,  how  I  hope  she  can  prove  her 
innocence;  what  a  tremendous  responsibility  rests  upon 
me ;  but  I  must  do  my  duty  though  the  heavens  fall ! " 

The  next  morning  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  constable, 
with  his  prisoner  in  charge,  appeared  before  the  tribunal 
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which  was  to  decide  her  fate.  The  justice  was  in  his  chair, 
pen  in  hand,  ready  to  take  the  evidence;  the  pettifogger 
was  also  present,  swelling  with  importance  as  the  prose- 
cuting officer  of  the  occasion.  But  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  Stiles  and  his  attorney,  all  the  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, at  least  thirty  in  number,  accompanied  his  wife, 
each  one  of  them  with  a  satchel  or  basket  by  her  side. 
When  all  were  seated  the  justice,  rapping  loudly  on  the 
table  before  him,  announced  that  the  court  was  ready  to 
proceed.  "Are  the  People  ready,  Mr.  Fangle?"  he  asked 
of  the  pettifogger. 

"Yes,  your  honor,  I  believe  I  am,  though  I  was  obliged 
to  sit  up  all  night  to  prepare, ' '  said  he. 

"I  shall  now  proceed  to  call  up  the  case,"  said  the  jua- 
tice.  "The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York!"  he  cried 
in  a  loud  voice. 

'  'Here  ! ' '  answered  the  pettifogger. 

"Mary  Stiles,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar!"  he  again  cried 
in  a  still  higher  key. 

' '  Here !  here  ! ' '  screamed  half  a  dozen  ladies  at  once. 

' '  Silence  !  Prisoner,  have  you  counsel  ? "  asked  the  justice. 

"Yes,  we  are  all  of  us  counsel  for  the  prisoner;  she's  got 
plenty  of  counsel,"  answered  ten  or  fifteen  women  in  one 
breath. 

"Silence,  I  say!  The  court  has  no  objection  to  your 
remaining  here  and  witnessing  the  proceedings  of  the  trial, 
for  it's  an  important  one.  Once  more  I  ask,  has  the  pris- 
oner counsel?"  said  Stiles. 

"Yes!  yes!  yes!  we  all  are  her  counsel,  all  la-wyers,  and 
we've  come  to  try  the  case  for  her,"  responded  the  ladies. 

"In  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
I  command  silence ! ' '  thundered  the  justice. 

"Go  on  with  the  trial,  Mr.  Justice;  we've  come  to  de- 
fend the  prisoner,"  said  one  of  the  ladies. 

"Don't  you  know  that  you  can't  be  received  as  counsel 
in  this  or  any  other  court  ?  The  Constitution  don 't  permit 
it ;  your  sex  is  against  you, ' '  said  the  justice.  ^ 

'  'No,  sir,  it 's  in  our  favor ;  we  are  for  our  own  sex  against 
your  cruelty,  Old  Blue-beard,  and  the  Constitution  or  no 
Constitution,  we  are  going  to  defend  this  woman  here," 
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responded  the  lady  at  whose  house  Mrs.  Stiles  was  staying. 

"This  court  declines  to  hear  you!  It  scorns  you!  It 
exhorts  you  to  good  behavior!  If  you  don't  behave,  it  will 
clear  the  room  of  you !  You  are  worse  than  a  flock  ot  wild 
geese!  You  will  be  committed  to  jail,"  waving  his  hand 
with  dignity. 

"Jail  or  no  jail,  we  shall  try  this  cause  according  to  low 
and  justice;  we've  got  the  law  with  us,  so  go  ahead,"  was 
all -the  reply  he  got  to  his  terrible  threat. 

' '  Shame  on  you— you  bedlamites !  You  whey-faced  med- 
dlers '  You  witches !  Constable,  arrest  every  one  of  these 
women  the  moment  they  presume  to  interrupt  the  court 
again  "  said  the  magistrate.  "Mary  Stiles,  stand  up!_ 
he  continued.  He  was  obeyed.  "You  are  charged  in  this 
warrant  with  stealing  a  quantity  of  cloth."  A  volley  ot 
white  beans  poured  upon  him  from  every  part  of  the 
room,  filling  his  mouth  and  ears  and  preventing  him  from 
finishing  the  sentence. 

"  Of —ofi— constable !  constable!"  he  roared,  as  soon  as 
he  had  ejected  the  beans  from  his  mouth.  "Arrest  these 
Jezebels!  Arrest  them,  I  say,  and  take  them  out  of  the 
room. ' ' 

"See  here,  Mr.  Constable,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  "if 
you  know  when  you  are  well  off  and  safe  you  wiU  keep 
still.  You  have  no  right  to  interrupt  counsel  when  they 
are  trying  a  cause." 

That  respecatble  functionary  took  the  hint,  and  for  ouco 
in  his  life  declined  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  great  Row- 
land Stiles.  After  wiping  his  smarting  face,  with  his 
handkerchief,  the  justice  once  more  cautioned  the  la(hes 
against  interrupting  the  court;  then,  addressing  himself 
to  the  prisoner,  said : 

"Mary  Stiles,  you  are  charged  with  having  on  the  25th 
day  of  Septem"  another  shower  of  beans  discharged  l  ull 
in  his  face  with  stunning  effect  again  interrupted  him. 
Springing  up  and  gasping  for  breath,  he  cried,  "Off— ot— 
ofla— constable !  arrest  these  ha— ha— hags,  these— these— 
arrest  them,  I  say.    No!    No!  read  the  riot  act!  rpad  it 
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quick!  disperse  them!  or  damn  em,  they'll  confound  this 
court!"  screamed  the  justice. 

But  the  constable,  who  was  closely  ensconed  undtr  the 
table  with  the  attorney  for  the  People,  did  not  regard  this 
command;  and  so  Stiles  adjusted  himself  as  best  he  could, 
and  once  more  sternly  commanded  the  ladies  to  keep  still 
or  suffer  imprisonment,  and  proceeded  to  swear  the  first 
witness;  but  before  he  raised  the  Bible  a  foot  from  the 
table  another  tremendous  volley  of  beans  nearly  lewckcd 
him  out  of  his  chair.  And  now  the  laides,  whose  baskets 
and  satchels  contained  plenty  of  ammunition,  like  well- 
drilled  veterans  in  a  general  engagement,  loaded  and  fired 
at  will.  Volley  followed  volley  in  quick  succession,  then 
came  the  steady  roll  of  continued  discharges.  From  right 
and  left,  from  every  part  of  the  room,  the  swiftly-hurled 
missiles  poured  upon  the  head  of  Stiles  so  hot  and  rapid 
was  the  fire  he  could  hardly  catch  his  breath.  Grabbing  a 
law  book,  he  held  that  before  his  face  to  shield  him  from 
the  impending  beans.  But  the  book  was  snatched  from 
him,_  and  they  seemed  to  fly  with  redoubled  fury,  causing 
the  justice  to  jump  and  caper  about  like  a  negro  in  a  clog 
dance,  exclaiming: 

"I — I — I — com — com — I  command  the  peace,  of — off  

officer.  Gentlemen!  good  citizens!  help  keep  the  peace! 
help  clear  the  room  of  these  she  dev— "  A  handful  of 
feathers  crammed  into  his  mouth  effectually  prevented  his 
finishing  the  word,  and  his  voice  subsided  into  an  internal 
muttering  of  strange  sounds,  which  rolled  and  grumbled, 
sputtered  and  rattled  in  his  throat,  like  the  moans  and 
shrieks  of  a  choked  hound. 

The  attack  had  now  become  too  fierce  for  him  to  with- 
stand any  longer,  and  half  suffocated  with  feathers,  and 
smarting  from  the  effects  of  the  beans,  he  rushed  for  the 
door,  followed  by  the  constable  and  pettifogger,  leaving 
the  ladies  in  quiet  possession  of  the  court-room.  One  of 
them,  assuming  the  vacant  chair  of  the  justice,  and  calling 
the  assembly  to  order,  said : 

"Ladies,  we're  now  mistresses  of  the  situation— in  full 
possession  of  the  so-called  court  of  justice;  let  us  now 
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make  it  so  in  fact.  Let  us  see  whether  any  person  appears 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar."  Then  raising  her  voice, 
she  called  out:  "The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York! 
No  one  answers,  and  therefore,  according  to  law,  the  com- 
plaint in  this  case  is  abandoned.  Therefore,  Mary  Stiles, 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  I  discharge  you  from  arrest,  and  de- 
clare you  free  to  go  and  come  as  you  please. 

Judgment  having  been  thus  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
defendant,  she  left  the  room,  surrounded  by  her  numerous 
counsel.  So  strong  was  the  vox  populi  in  her  favor  that 
Stiles  never  arrested  her  again.  But  as  he  possessed  a  will 
of  iron,  he  determined  to  punish  the  ladies  who  had  thus 
rescued  his  victim  from  his  hands,  and  appearing  before 
the  grand  jury  of  Livingston  county  he  procured  an  indict- 
ment against  them  for  riot,  assault  and  battery,  and  for 
disturbing  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice.  Hon. 
George  Hastings  was  then  district  attorney. 

As  the  olfense  with  which  the  ladies  were  charged  was 
very  serious,  and  would,  if  sustained,  subject  them  to  a 
severe  punishment,  they  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defense, 
and  John  B.  Skinner  was  retained  to  defend  them.  Mr. 
Skinner  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  brilliant  professional 
career.    At  this  period  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  success- 
ful and  impressive  legal  orator  in  western  New  York.  He 
had  at  his  command  the  eloquence  of  imagination,  fancy 
and  high-wrought  feelings,  but  brought  within  the  range 
of  a  well-disciplined  and  well-organized  mind.    His  learn- 
ing, candor  and  integrity  gave  him  the  confidence  of  courts 
and  jurors  to  such  an  extent  that  opposing  counsel  often 
complained  that  it  was  his  influence,  not  the  justice  of  his 
eases,  that  rendered  him  so  successful.    It  is  certain  that 
the  ladies  could  have  committed  their  defense  to  no  abler 
man.   In  due  time  they  were  brought  to  trial,  at  a  term  of 
the  Livingston  Oyer  and  Terminer,  before  the  late  Judge 
Monell,  and  the  judges  of  the  Livingston  Common  Pleas. 
The  singularity  of  the  offense,  the  number  and  sex  of  the 
prisoners,  gave  great  interest  to  the  trial.    To  insure  the 
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conviction  of  the  accused,  Stiles  at  his  own  expense  re- 
tained able  counsel  .to  assist  the  district  attorney.  Stiles 
was,  of  course,  the  principal  witness  for  the  people.  In 
his  direct  evidence  he  made  a  strong  case  against  the 
ladies.  But  Skinner's  cross-examination  was  really  a  legal 
thumb-screw,  a  species  of  torture  that  wrung  from  the  re- 
luctant Stiles  a  full  confession  of  his  cruel  and  oppressive 
treatment  towards  his  wife  and  his  infidelity  to  her.  It 
compelled  him  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  no  just  cause 
of  complaint  against  her;  that  to  escape  his  brutality  she 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  his  house  and  seek  protection 
from  the  neighbors,  and  finally,  as  a  crowning  act  of  his 
cruelty  to  her,  he  had  a  magistrate  a  warrant  against  her, 
causing  her  to  be  dragged  before  him  as  a  common  crimi- 
nal, with  the  intention  of  imprisoning  her  in  the  county 
jail,  and  he  sat  in  the  witness-box  a  shivering,  cowering, 
despicable  being,  condemned  by  the  words  of  his  own 
mouth. 

Other  evidence  was  produced,  and  the  comisel  for  the 
prosecution  made  an  able  effort  to  convict  the  ladies,  and 
they  presented  the  case  to  the  jury  with  great  ability.  Mr. 
Skinner's  address  to  the  jurors,  though  very  brief,  was  a 
model  and  successful  argument.    He  sought  no  felicity  of 
phraseology,  but  came  directly  to  the  points  in  the  case. 
With  that  pungent  sarcasm  of  which  he  was  a  perfect  mas- 
ter, he  lashed  Stiles  until  he  was  an  object  of  scorn  to  all 
in  the  court-room.    He  contended  that,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
the  justice  acting  in  his  official  capacity  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  wife,  and  hence  all  proceedings  under  his 
warrant  were  null  and  void,  and  therefore  the  ladies  were 
justifiable  in  rescuing  Mrs.  Stiles  from  her  illegal  arrest; 
that  in  so  doing  they  used  no  more  force  than  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  required,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence 
in  the  case  tending  to  show  that  the  ladies  had  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  any  riotous  proceedings.    After  an 
able,  fair  and  clear  charge  from  the  judge,  the  jury  re- 
tired, and  soon  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.    The  announcement  of  this  verdict  produced  a 
burst  of  applause,  and  the  ladies  left  the  court-house  with 
the  congratulations  of  their  friends. 
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The  attempt  made  by  Stiles  to  try  his  wife  for  stealing 
was  his  last  official  act.  Like  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  fell  in 
the  midst  of  his  full-blown  greatness.  Like  Wolsey  he 
might  have  exclaimed,  "In  that  woman  I  have  lost  all  my 
glories. ' ' 

Soon  after  the  trial  of  her  friends  Mrs.  Stiles  commenced 
an  action  for  divorce  against  her  husband,  in  which  she 
was  successful,  taking  from  him,  by  a  decree  of  the  court, 
a  large  portion  of  his  property  for  her  maintenance.  Con- 
verting the  remainder  of  his  property  into  money,  Stiles, 
with  his  paramour,  left  the  country,  vanishing  away  like 
guilty  phantoms.  In  what  part  of  the  world  they  hid 
themselves  has  never  been  known.  Time  has  swept  away 
most  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes  described  in  these  pages, 
but  there  are  those  still  living  in  Springwater,  N.  T.,  who 
have  a  vivid  memory  of  the  famous  trial  of  Mrs.  Stiles  and 
her  defenders. 


A  Notable  Case  in  the  Law  of  Libel 

New  Hampshire  has  been  the  source  of  some  admirable 
elucidations  of  the  law  of  libel,  especially  as  applied  to 
newspapers,  in  the  judicial  utterances  of  its  Supreme 
court  in  times  past ;  we  are  all  the  more  surprised  to  find  in 
a  recent  decision  of  that  tribunal  a  judgment  to  the  effect 
that  in  a  civil  suit  to  recover  damages  for  an  alleged  libel 
the  truth  of  the  publication  may  not  constitute  a  good 
defence. 

In  a  criminal  prosecution  for  libel  the  truth  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  good  defence,  but  only  when  published 
from  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  The  rule  is 
more  liberal,  however,  to  the  defendant  in  civil  actions  to 
recover  money  damages:  there  it  suffices  for  him  to  show 
that  his  publication  was  true,  whatever  motives  may  have 
inspired  it.  This  is  the  prevailing  doctrine  throughout 
the  United  States.  "The  truth  of  the  injurious  charge," 
says  Chief  Justice  Cooley  is  his  treatise  on  the  law  of 
torts,  "  is  a  defence  to  a  civil  action,  though  it  is  not  always 
a  defence  to  a  criminal  prosecution."  The  learned  author 
in  a  note  intimates  a  doubt  as  to  where  the  law  ought  not 
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to  hold  truthful  publications  libellous  in  some  cases  where 
they  relate  to  matters  that  nobody  has  any  business  to 
bring  before  the  public  at  all  and  are  made  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  annoy  and  subject  to  ridicule ;  but  this 
very  note  implies  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary  rule.  New 
Hampshire  is  among  the  few  States  which  have  refused  to 
adopt  it,  as  appears  from  the  case  to  which  we  refer. 

The  defendant  was  the  tax  collector  for  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  plaintiff  was  a  resident  of  the  city  whose  taxes 
were  overdue.  The  statute  relating  to  overdue  taxes  re- 
quired the  collector  to  give  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff  had  not  paid  the  taxes  assessed  against  him  "by 
posting  advertisements  thereof  in  two  or  more  places  in  the 
town."  The  defendant  published  the  prescribed  adver- 
tisement in  two  newspapers  in  addition  to  posting  it  as  re- 
quired by  the  statute.  The  plaintiff  sued  the  tax  collector 
for  libel,  alleging  that  the  newspaper  publications  were 
made  maliciously  and  solely  to  injure  him.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  every  statement  contained  in  the  notice  was 
true ;  yet  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  has  held 
that  this  fact  constitutes  no  defence  to  the  libel  suit  imless 
the  defendant  acted  without  any  intent  to  injure  and  in  the 
belief  that  the  notice  in  the  newspapers  was  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  tax  sale. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  going  pretty  far.  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  another  instance  on  record  where  it  has 
been  held  to  be  libellous  for  a  public  officer  to  publish  in  a 
newspaper  a  legal  notice  in  the  very  same  words  and 
figures,  without  addition  or  omission,  as  those  of  a  notice 
which  the  law  required  him  to  post  in  a  public  place  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  information  of  the  facts  to  the  com- 
munity ! 

Forty  years  ago  the  law  of  libel  was  more  liberally  in- 
terpreted in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Oftentimes  in 
the  defence  of  newspaper  libel  sviits  have  counsel  referred 
with  satisfaction  to  the  ease  of  Palmer  against  Concord 
(48  New  Hampshire  Reports,  page  211),  where  the  head- 
note  correctly  states  the  decision  as  follows:  ''Newspaper 
publications  alleging  maladministration  of  public  affairs 
are  not  libellous  by  reason  of  any  prima  facie  defamatory 
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matter  therein  contained  if  the  publisher,  believing  upon 
reasonable  grounds  that  the  facts  alleged  were  true,  pub- 
lished them  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a 
reform." — N.  Y.  Times. 


Speech  of  Mr  Walpole 

In  the  British  Parliament  in  Opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Late  Earl  of 

Chatham. 

Sir: — I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  course  of  this 
debate  while  it  was  carried  on  with  calmness  and  decency, 
by  men  who  do  not  suffer  the  ardor  of  opposition  to  cloud 
their  reason,  or  transport  them  to  such  expressions  as  the 
dignity  of  this  assembly  does  not  admit.  I  have  hitherto 
deferred  to  answer  the  gentleman  who  declaims  against 
the  bill  with  such  fluency  of  rhetoric,  and  such  vehemence 
of  gesture ;  who  charged  the  advocates  for  the  expedients 
now  proposed,  with  having  no  regard  to  any  interest  but 
their  own,  and  with  making  laws  only  to  consume  paper; 
and  threatened  them  with  the  defection  of  their  adherents, 
and  the  loss  of  their  influence,  upon  this  new  discovery  of 
their  folly  and  ignorance. 

Nor,  sir,  do  I  now  answer  him  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  remind  him  how  little  the  clamors  of  rage,  and 
petulancy  of  invective,  contribute  to  the  purposes  for 
which  this  assembly  is  called  together;  how  little  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  is  promoted,  and  the  security  of  the  nation 
established  by  pompous  diction  and  theatrical  emotions. 

Formidable  soimds  and  furious  declamations,  confident 
assertions,  and  lofty  periods,  may  affect  the  young  and  in- 
experienced ;  and  perhaps  the  gentleman  may  have  con- 
tracted his  habits  of  oratory  by  conversing  more  with  those 
of  his  own  age,  than  with  such  as  have  had  more  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  more  successful 
methods  of  communicating  their  sentiments. 

If  the  heat  of  his  temper,  sir,  would  suffer  him  to  attend 
to  those  whose  age  and  long  acquaintance  with  business 
give  them  an  indisputable  right  to  deference  and  super- 
iority, he  would  learn  in  time,  to  reason  rather  than  de- 
claim, and  to  prefer  justness  of  argument,  and  an  accurate 
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knowledge  of  facts,  to  sounding  epithets  and  splendid 
superlatives,  which  may  disturb  the  immagination  for  a 
moment,  but  leave  no  lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 

He  will  learn,  sir,  that  to  accuse  and  prove  are  very 
diiferent,  and  that  reproaches,  unsupported  by  evidence, 
affect  only  the  character  of  him  who  utters  them.  Excur- 
sions of  fancy  and  flights  of  oratory  are  indeed  pardonable 
in  young  men,  but  in  no  other ;  and  it  would  surely  contri- 
bute more,  even  to  the  purpose  for  which  some  gentlemen 
appear  to  speak ;  than  of  depreciating  the  conduct  of  the 
administration,  to  prove  the  inconveniences  and  injustice 
of  this  bill,  than  barely  to  assert  them,  with  whatever 
magnificience  of  language  or  appearance  of  zeal,  honesty  or 
compassion. 

Mr.  Pitt's  Answer  to  the  Foregoing. 

SiR: — The  attrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has,  with  such  spirit  and 
decency,  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to 
palliate  or  deny ;  but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  I 
may  be  one  of  those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their 
youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite 
of  experience. 

Whether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  re- 
proach, I  will  not,  sir,  assume  the  province  of  determining ; 
but  surely  age  may  become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  op- 
portunities which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without  im- 
provement and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the  passions- 
have  subsided.  The  wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the 
consequences  of  a  thousand  errors,  continues  still  to  blun- 
der, and  whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity, 
is  surely  the  object  of  either  abhorrence  or  contempt,  and 
deserves  not  that  his  grey  head  should  secure  him  from  in- 
sults. 

Much  more,  sir,  is  to  be  abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  ad- 
vanced in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more 
wicked  with  less  temptation ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for 
money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remains  of 
his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

But  youth,  sir,  is  not  the  only  crime;  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  acting  a  theatrical  part.    A  theatrical  part  may 
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either  imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissimula- 
tion of  my  real  sentiments,  and  the  adoption  of  the  opin- 
ions and  language  of  another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charges  are  too  trifling  to  be 
confuted  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  that  it  may 
be  dispised.  I  am  at  liberty  like  every  other  man  to  use 
my  own  language;  and  though  I  may  perhaps  have  some 
ambition  to  please  this  gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself 
under  any  restraint,  nor  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction 
or  his  mien,  however  matured  by  age,  .or  modelled  by  ex- 
perience. 

If  any  man  shall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  be- 
havior, imply  that  I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own,  I 
shall  treat  him  as  a  culumniator  and  a  villain;  nor  shall 
any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment  which  he 
deserves. 

I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without  scruple,  trample 
upon  those  forms  with  which  wealth  and  dignity  entrench 
themselves ;  nor  shall  any  thing  but  age  restrain  my  re- 
sentment. Age  which  always  brings  one  privilege,  that 
of  being  insolent  and  supercilious  without  punishment. 

But  with  regard,  sir,  to  those  whom  I  have  offended,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I 
should  have  avoided  their  censure.  The  heat  which  offended 
them  is  the  ardor  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country,  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  shall 
influence  me  to  suppress. 

I  will  not  sit  unconcerned  while  my  liberty  is  invaded, 
nor  look  in  silence  upon  public  robbery.  I  will  exert  my 
endeavors,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the  aggressor  and 
drag  the  thief  to  justice,  whoever  may  protect  them  in  their 
villainy,  and  whoever  may  partake  of  their  phmder. 


A  citizen  drunk,  and  locked  up  in  the  station  house,  may 
certainly  be  said  to  be  w  a  tight  place. 
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Case  of  Brecknock 

Singular  Anecdote  of  Timothy  Brecl<nocl<,  a  Solicitor,  Who  Was 
Executed  at  Castelbar,  in  Ireland,  With  R.  G.  Fitzgerald, 
for  the  Murder  of  Patrick  R.  McDonald — See 
Trial  of  McDonald,  Following. 

In  the  year  1758,  a  man,  committed  to  Newgate  on  a 
charge  of  highway  robbery,  sent  for  Mr.  Brecknock,  and 
requested  he  would  undertake  his  defence.  When  Timothy 
came  to  him,  his  first  question  was,  whether  he  had  really 
committed  the  robbery  or  not;  it  is  no  matter  whether 
you  have  or  not,  said  Brecknock,  you  shall  not  be  hanged ; 
but  it  is  necessary  I  should  know  the  truth,  that  I  may 
frame  the  defence  accordingly.  "Why  indeed  (replied 
the  culprit)  I  did  commit  the  robbery."  "Very  well," 
answered  the  solicitor;  "now  tell  me,  have  you  any  money? 
— How  much  can  you  command?"  "I  have  somewhat 
above  1001,  in  cash  and  valuables.'' — "Very  well,  let  me 
have  801.;  it  is  not  for  myself;  I  leave  my  reward  to  your 
generosity,  when  you  are  cleared ;  but  I  want  the  money 
for  a  particular  purpose,  and  will  give  an  account  to  you 
for  every  farthing  of  it.  There  are  now  five  weeks  to  your 
trial,  so  I  have  time  enough ;  and  with  time  and  money 
everything  can  be  done." — The  sum  was  instantly  given 
in  bank  notes,  which  the  culprit  had  artfully  concealed, 
and  Mr.  Brecknock  proceeded  to  desire  the  criminal  to 
give  him  a  particular  account  of  every  circumstance  of  the 
robbery ;  which  he  did  to  the  f olloAving  purport : — That, 
five  weeks  before  that  time,  he  met  a  gentleman  in  a 
chariot  with  a  footman  behind,  near  the  nine  mile  stone  on 
the  Barnet  road,  at  half  past  eleven  at  night ;  that  he  stop- 
ped the  carriage,  and  robbed  him  of  137  guineas,  and  some 
silver,  but  refused  his  watch,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  deal 
in  discoverable  articles;  that  presently  after,  he  found 
himself  pursued  by  the  coachman  on  one  of  the  coach 
horses,  and  rode  down  a  lane  out  of  the  high  road,  but 
finding  the  lane  closed  at  the  bottom,  he  leaped  his  horse 
over  some  pales,  and  quitting  him,  took  to  his  heels  across 
the  fields,  and  got  safe  to  town ;  that  the  coach  horse,  not 
being  able  to  leap,  his  own  horse  had  got  clear,  and  come 
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home  of  itself  next  morning.  Thus  he  thought  himself  quite 
safe  as  to  this  affair;  but  that,  shortly  after,  the  gentle- 
man's coachman  met  him  on  the  same  horse  in  White- 
chapel,  had  him  seized  and  carried  before  a  magistrate, 
where  his  person  was  identified  by  the  gentleman,  the 
coachman  and  the  footman,  who  knew  him  by  the  bright 
moonlight;  on  this  evidence  he  was  fully  committed  for 
trial.  "This  is  rather  an  ugly  affair,"  said  Brecknock; 
"however,  don't  fear,  I'll  bring  you  off;  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  prove  you  elsewhere  at  the  precise  time  of  the  robbery ; 
for  an  alihi  is  a  very  dangerous  defence,  unless  it  can  be 
well  supported;  and  I  don't  care  to  trust  your  life  to  a 
set  of  rascally  witnesses,  who  may  be  sifted  by  a  close 
cross  examination,  or  have  their  characters  inquired  into; 
—no,  no,  I  shall  act  otherwise,  you  have  only  to  make 
your  heart  easy,  and  plead  not  guilty. 

At  the  next  session  the  trial  came  on,  and  the  gentleman, 
the  coachman,  and  footman,  deposed  to  every  circumstance  | 
of  the  robbery,  as  above  related;  adding,  that  they  were  ' 
positive  both  to  the  horse  and  the  man,  whose  face  they 
had  closely  seen  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  as  his  crape  had  ijj 
fallen  off  when  he  first  stopped  the  chariot,  and  the  coach-  ''' 
man  had  picked  it  up,  when  he  unharnessed  one  of  the 
coach  horses  to  pursue  the  robber,  by  his  master's  permis- 
sion. The  prisoner  was  called  upon  to  make  his  defence, 
when  Mr.  Brecknock  addressed  the  court  in  these  words: 
"My  Lords,  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Jury. 
"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  innocence  of  the  un- 
happy person  at  the  bar,  though  he  stands  here  imder  very 
disagreeable  circumstances.  Inasmuch  that,  although  he 
was  in  bed,  in  his  own  lodgings,  at  the  very  time  the  rob- 
bery was  said  to  have  been  committed,  yet  he  can  prove 
that  fact  by  no  other  testimony  than  that  of  his  wife  (and 
I  know  how  little  regard  is  usually  paid  to  a  wife  witness- 
ing for  her  husband),  and  of  a  child  of  five  years  old,  who 
is  too  young  to  be  admitted  to  an  oath.  I  do  not  seek  to 
impeach  the  veracity  of  the  gentleman  who  is  the  prose- 
cutor ;  his  character  is  too  well  established.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  he  was  robbed  in  the  manner  he  has  sworn; 
yet,  I  am  confident  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  not  the 
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person.  In  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  horse,  I  put  that 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  will  say,  that  a  horse 
seen  in  the  dark  cannot  be  easily  knowTi  in  the  light,  at  a 
distance  of  five  weeks.  There  is  scarcely  a  horse  so  sing- 
ularly marked,  as  not  to  have  others  similarly  marked; 
and,  as  a  proof,  there  are  four  horses  I  have  caused  to  be 
brought  into  the  court  yard,  standing  together  with  the 
prisoner's  horse,  which  Mr.  Sheriff  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
suffer  to  be  brought  hither;  and,  if  the  three  witnesses 
agree  in  selecting,  separately,  the  prisoner's  horse,  of  which 
they  are  so  very  certain,  from  the  rest,  I  will  acquiesce  in 
the  prisoner's  guilt.  But,  my  Lords,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  I  have  still  more  to  urge,  in  respect  to  the  alleged 
identity  of  the  horse;  the  prosecutor  is,  doubtless,  im- 
pelled by  a  love  of  justice ;  but  that  love  sometimes  carries 
a  man  to  an  extreme  of  zeal.  The  coachman  may  have  a 
love  of  justice,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  convic- 
tion of  the  prisoner  will  entitle  him  to  a  reward  of  401,  the 
court  may  be  inclined  to  think  him  interested  in  the  ver- 
dict, which  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  may  bring  in.  The 
footman  having  heard  some  particulars  sworn  by  his  mas- 
ter and  fellow  servant,  may  believe  them  true,  as  being  the 
same  story. — The  three  witnesses  have  all  declared  that 
they  recollected  the  prisoner's  face,  from  having  seen  it 
clearly  at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  by  the  strong  light  of 
the  moon.  Now,  I  have  one  witness  that  will  undoubtedly 
set  aside  this  concurrence  of  evidence.  It  is  indeed  an  un- 
interested witness,  a  silent  witness,  yet  one  that  will  speak 
home  to  the  conviction  of  the  whole  court.  It  is  Ryder's 
Almanac;  and  if  your  Lordships  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it,  you  will  find  it 
utterly  impossible  that  the  witnesses  could  have  seen  the 
robber's  face  by  the  light  of  the  moon;  for  you  will  see, 
on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  that  the  moon  did  not  rise 
till  sixteen  minutes  after  three  in  the  morning,  consequently 
it  could  not  give  any  light  at  half -past  eleven  o  'clock,  near 
three  hours  before  it  rose ;  and  if  the  witnesses  are  thus 
proved  to  be  mistaken  in  the  capital  point  of  their  evidence, 
no  part  of  it  can  affect  the  prisoner.  Having  said  this  he 
handed  the  Almanac  up  to  the  bench,  in  which  it  appeared 
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plainly  that  the  moon  rose  on  that  particular  night,  as 
Brecknock  had  said.  The  court  and  jury  being  satisfied 
as  to  that  point,  the  prisoner  was  immediately  acquitted 
and  discharged  out  of  court,  on  paying  his  fees. 

Mr.  Brecknock  prided  himself  on  his  ingenuity  in  de- 
ceiving the  court;  which,  as  he  afterwards  boasted,  he  ef- 
fected in  this  manner:  He  had  employed  the  money  he 
had  received  from  the  highwayman  in  getting  printed  a 
new  edition  of  Ryder's  Almanac,  exactly  similar  to  the 
genuine  edition,  except  that  the  lunations  for  the  whole 
year  had  been  changed,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  on 
the  night  of  the  robbery  there  was  no  moon.  He  had  only 
half  a  dozen  of  copies  struck  olf ,  one  of  which  he  presented 
to  the  bench,  and  lodged  the  other  five  in  different  hands 
in  the  court,  to  be  produced  in  ease  any  doubts  had  arisen, 
and  another  Almanac  had  been  called  for.  The  Recorder 
discovered  the  fraud  some  days  after;  but  it  was  then  too 
late,  as  the  prisoner  had  been  acquitted;  and  the  Solicitor 
was  not  responsible  for  the  error  in  the  Almanac  he  pro- 
duced, and  which  could  not  then  be  identified. 


Murder  of  Patrick  R.  McDonald 

Letters  from  Castlebar,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland, 
February  25,  1786,  bring  the  following  particulars  of  a 
most  shocking  murder.  A  difference  had  for  some  time 
subsisted  between  George  Robert  Fitzgerald  and  Patrick 
Randal  M 'Donald,  esqrs.  Mr.  M'Donald  kept  much  on  his 
guard,  as  he  received  many  informations,  that  several 
parties  of  Fitzgerald's  men  were  looking  out  for  him  with 
an  avowed  determination  to  destroy  him.  In  the  evening 
of  the  21st  of  February  last,  Mr.  M'Donald  went,  for 
greater  security  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Martin,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Castlebar,  in  company  with  Mr.  Gallagher  and 
Mr.  Hipson.  They  had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  armed  men, 
who  instantly  broke  in,  bound  Mr.  M'Donald,  Mr.  Galla- 
gher, and  Mr.  Hipson,  and  immediately  carried  them  off 
to  the  house  of  Rockfield,  where  Fitzgerald  then  was. 
After  a  short  stay  an  armed  party  led  out  the  unfortunate 
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gentlemen  into  the  park.  In  a  few  seconds  a  platoon  was 
fired,  and  laid  Mr.  Hipson  dead  on  the  spot.  Mr. 
M 'Donald  and  Mr.  Gallagher  were  ordered  to  go  about 
50  yards  farther,  when  a  second  platoon  was  fired.  Mr. 
M 'Donald  instantly  fell  dead,  upward  of  50  slugs  passing 
into  his  body.  Mr.  Gallagher  received  also  several  slugs, 
but  was  not  mortally  wounded.  However,  he  thought  it 
prudent,  after  staggering  a  few  yards,  to  fall  and  appear 
motionless,  in  order  to  deceive  the  murderers.  In  this 
wounded  state  they  brought  him-  back  to  Fitzgerald's 
house,  where  they  had  returned  but  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  the  army  from  Castlebar, 
many  of  the  volunteers,  gentlemen,  and  crowds  of  people 
from  that  town  and  neighbourhood.  They  speedily  got 
into  the  house,  delivered  Mr.  Gallagher  in  a  most  critical 
moment,  seized  several  of  the  murderers,  and  after  a  long 
search  found  Fitzgerald  locked  up  in  a  large  chest,  and  hid 
under  two  blankets.  He  and  several  of  his  people  were 
immediately  conducted  to  Castlebar,  and  safely  lodged  in 
the  gaol.  The  same  evening  a  party  of  armed  men  broke 
into  the  gaol,  fired  several  shots  at  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and 
much  wounded  him. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  June,  a  special  commission  was 
opened  at  Castlebar,  for  the  trial  of  George  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald and  others,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  M 'Donald. 

It  was  first  thought  necessary  by  the  attorney-general  to 
proceed  on  the  trial  of  the  persons  who  had  forced  open 
the  gaol  of  Castlebar,  and  violently  assaulted  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, while  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  court 
agreed  to  the  propriety  of  this  request,  and  accordingly 
the  following  persons,  viz.  James  Martin,  esq. ;  Mr.  Andrew 
Gallagher,  Mr.  James  Gallagher,  Charles  Higgins,  Luke 
Higgins,  and  Daniel  Clarke,  were  immediately  arraigned, 
for  having  broke  open  the  gaol  of  Castlebar,  and  assaulted 
George  Robert  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  a  prisoner  in  the  said  goal. 
In  the  course  of  the  trial  no  evidence  appearing  to  identify 
the  persons  of  the  prisoners,  the  jury  returned  their  verdict 
not  guilty. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  brought  to  the  bar. 
The  indictment  set  forth,  that  he  had  procured  Timothy 
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Brecknock,  a  solicitor,  Andrew  Craig,  alias  Scots  Andrew, 
Ja.  Foy,  William  Fulton,  J.  Fulton,  John  Chapman,  Wallis 
Kelly,  Jolm  Cox,  James  Masterson,  Dayid  Saltry,  Philip 
Cox,  Archibald  Newing,  Jolm  Berney,  Henry  George, 
Michael  Brown,  John  Reheny,  and  Wm.  Robinson,  and  that 
he  had  incited,  stirred  up,  and  provoked  the  said  persons 
to  murder  Patrick  Randall  M 'Donald,  esq.,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Hipson,  which  murder  the  said  persons  perpet- 
rated on  the  21st  of  Feb.  last. 

To  this  indictment  Mr.  Fitzgerald  pleaded  Not  Guilty.— 
The  attorney-general  then  proceeded  in  an  examination  of 
the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  crown ;  and  the  facts  being 
clearly  established,  and  the  evidence  on  both  sides  closed, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  made  one  of  the  most  able  defences  that  had 
been  ever  heard.  He  spoke  for  three  hours  with  an  aston- 
ishing degree  of  composure  and  strength  of  imagination. 
The  lord  chief  baron  then  gave  an  excellent  charge  to  the 
jury,  who  withdrew,  and  in  a  few  minutes  brought  in  their 
verdict  guilty. 

The  next  day,  the  lord  chief  baron  informed  the  attor- 
ney-general, that  the  reason  why  sentence  of  death,  and  ex- 
ecution, were  not  awarded  against  George  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald, had  been  owing  to  his  recollection  how  the  law  of 
murderers  stood  in  England:  for  that  the  criminal  there 
had  the  benefit  of  the  Sabbath.  His  lordship,  therefore, 
thought  it  a  good  precedent  to  go  by,  particularly  as  he  had 
consulted  with  his  brother  judge  (Mr.  baron  Power)  wha 
was  of  the  same  opinion. 

John  Fulton,  William  Fulton,  Archibald  Newing,  John 
Reheny,  and  David  Simpson,  were  this  day  tried  for  the 
same  murder,  and  found  guilty;  and  ten  others  were  ac- 
quitted. 

Mr.  Brecknock  was  tried  on  Monday,  and  found  guilty. 
When  this  trial  was  over,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  being  brought  up, 
the  judge  proceeded  to  address  him  in  a  very  pathetic 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  who  implored  him  to  grant  him  time  to  make 
his  peace  with  heaven.  The  judge  declared  that  this  was 
not  in  his  power. 

The  same  day,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Brecknock,  and  John 
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Fulton,  were  executed  at  Castlebar;  but  the  execution  of 
the  four  other  convicts  was  postponed  to  a  future  day. 

The  body  of  George  Robert  Fitzgerald  was,  immediately 
after  the  execution,  carried  to  the  ruins  of  Turlagh-house, 
and  was  waked  in  a  stable  adjoining,  with  a  few  candles 
placed  about  it.  On  the  next  day  it  was  carried  to  the 
church-yard  at  Turlagh,'  where  it  was  buried  on  what  is 
generally  termed  the  wrong  side  of  the  church,  in  his 
clothes,  without  a  coffin. 


Legal  Recreations 

Mimetic  Power. 
Whatever  qualities  the  advocate  may  wish  to  represent 
as  the  client's  distinctive  characteristic,  it  must  be  sug- 
fgested  to  the  jury  by  mimetic  artifice  of  the  finest  sort. 
^Speaking  of  a  famous  counsel,  an  enthusiastic  juryman 
once  said  to  this  writer,  'In  my  time,  I  have  heard  Sir 
Alexander  in  pretty  nearly  every  part:  I've  heard  him 
as  an  old  man  and  a  young  woman ;  I 've  heard  him  when 
he  has  been  a  ship  run  down  at  sea,  and  when  he  has  been 
an  oil  factory  in  a  state  of  conflagration;  once,  when  I 
was  a  foreman  of  a  jury,  I  saw  him  poison  his  intimate 
friend;  and  another  time  he  did  the  part  of  a  pious  bank 
director  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  skinned  the  eyelids 
of  Exeter  Hall;  he  ain't  bad  as  a  desolate  widow  with  nine 
children,  of  which  the  eldest  is  under  eight  years  of  age; 
but,  if  ever  I  have  to  listen  to  him  again,  I  should  like  to 
see  him  as  a  young  lady  of  good  connections  who  has  been 
seduced  by  an  officer  in  the  Guards." 


A  Legal  Fiction. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Presbourg,  in  Hungary,  a  woman 
l^was  recently  charged  with  being  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  which  were  found  in  the  cellar  of  her  house.  She 
had  been  most  of  her  life  a  Jewess ;  but,  about  six  months 
before,  had  been  converted  by  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  date  of  birth  runs  in  Hungary  from  the 
dfite  of  baptisjn.    Therefore,  the  woman,  when  on  trial. 
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made  the  ingenious  plea  that  she  was  an  infant  not  yet 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  could  not  legaUy  be  con- 
victed. The  intelligent  tribunal,  after  serious  cogitation, 
held  her  defence  to  be  a  good  one,  and  acquitted  her.  The 
woman  now  finds  herself  in  an  excellent  position.  Being 
legally  only  six  months  old,  though  actually  over  forty, 
she  can  use  her  years  of  indiscretion  to  steal,  or  commit 
other  crimes,  without  fear  of  legal  consequences. 

Singular  Case  of  Homicide. 
A  Swede,  named  Anderson,  was  one  of  a  crew  of  a  ship, 
on  board  of  which  was  a  man  really  a  mulatto,  but  who 
was  belieVed  by  the  sailors  to  be  a  Finn.  There  is  a  super- 
stition among  sailors,  that  no  ship  with  a  Finn  on  board 
ever  reaches  port  in  safety.  The  ship  met  with  foul  weath- 
er and  many  troubles.  Anderson  frequently  expressed  his 
conviction  that  they  would  all  perish  unless  the  supposed 
Finn  was  removed,  and  finally  killed  him.  He  was  tried  in 
England  for  murder,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death; 
but  the  punishment  has  been  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  life. 

A  Short  Sighted  Judge. 
A  Judge  out  west  is  so  short-sighted  that  he  frequently 
rubs  out  with  his  nose  what  he  writes  with  his  hand. 

The  Witty  Warden. 

"You'd  hardly  expect  to  find  a  sense  of  humor  in 
prison  officials,"  says  an  American  representative  of  the 
International  Prison  Commission,  "but  during  an  insi..c- 
tion  made  by  some  Americans  interested  in  penal  matters 
of  a  penitentiary  in  England  one  of  us  was  thus  surprised. 

"I  presume,  observed  the  American,  "that  here,  as  else- 
where, you  prison  officials  find  existence  painful  enough." 

"I  think  you  may  fairly  say  so,  sir,"  responded  the 
.warden,  with  a  grim  smile,  "seeing  the  number  of  feigns 
we  have  on  our  hands." — Lippincott's. 

A  grave  magistrate  sitting  between  two  young  (ox- 
,combs,  who  were  evidently  attempting  to  throw  him  intp 
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ridicule,  thus  addressed  them:  "Gentlemen,  I  plaioJy 
perceive  your  intentions,  you  wish  to  make  me  the  butt  of 
your  wit  and  pleasantry,  but  you  do  not  understand  my 
character,  be  it  known  to  you  that  I  am  not  precisely  a 
fool,  neither  am  I  altogether  a  fop,  but  as  you  see,  some- 
thing between  both." 


Death  on  the  Pale  Horse. 
Chancellor  Walworth  held  private  court  at  the  Springs. 
He  was  not  a  stylish  liver,  but  moved  about  Saratoga 
without  ostentation.  A  young  lawyer,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  piazza,  had  a  motion  before  the  court  at  the  hour  of 
noon.  An  old  man  on  a  bony  white  steed  rode  up  to  the 
hotel,  suggesting,  as  the  lawyer  said,  "Death  on  the  pale 
horse."  The  young  counselor  was  ripe  for  fun.  He 
walked  do-\\Ti  to  the  curbstone,  and  opened  a  conversation 
with  the  old  gentlman ;  asked  the  price  of  the  horse,  his 
speed,  his  age,  and  his  record,  and  made  himself  quite  en- 
tertaining. A  friend  said  as  he  came  back,  "I  thought 
you  did  not  know  Chancellor  Walworth?"  "Never  saw 
him  in  my  life. "  "  That 's  a  pretty  story.  You  have  been 
talking  and  laughing  with  him  for  a  half  hour."  "Then 
I've  ruined  my  ease.  My  motion  is  an  important  one,  and 
I  dare  not  look  the  judge  in  the  face."  He  got  some  one 
to  appear  for  him,  and  learned  that  civility,  at  a  venture, 
never  misses  its  mark. 


Webster  Earns  a  Quarter. 
Webster  loved  to  be  kno-HTi  as  the  "Farmer  of  Marsh- 
field."  His  farm  dress  was  a  slouched  hat,  a  blue  blouse, 
with  pants  tucked  into  his  boots.  He  was  more  at  ease  in 
the  woods  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand,  than  in  the  Senate, 
or  in  the  saloons  of  fashion.  Tlu^  Webster  mansion  was  not 
easy  to  find.  A  Washington  official  attempted  to  reach  it 
"across  lots."  He  came  to  a  stream,  and  opened  conversa- 
tion with  a  woodsman,  who  was  cutting  brush.  "Is  Mr. 
Webster  at  home?"  "He  is."  "How  can  I  cross  the 
brock?"  "Jump  or  wade."  ''Here,  old  fellow,  I'll  give 
you  a  quarter  to  carry  me  over. ' '   The  woodsman  took  the 
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stripling  on  his  brawny  shoulders— landed  him  safely- 
declined  the  fee— pointed  out  the  road  to  the  mansion,  and 
soon  followed.  He  met  the  young  official  at  the  library 
door— transacted  the  business  without  a  change  of  dress- 
put  the  visitor  at  his  ease— and  drove  him  to  the  station 
in  his  own  carriage. 


Begging  Pardon. 
An  Irish  judge  had  a  habit  of  begging  pardon  on  every 
occasion.  At  the  close  of  the  assize,  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  bench,  the  officer  of  the  court  reminded  him  that 
he  had  not  passed  sentence  of  death  on  one  of  the  criminals, 
as  he  had  intended.  "Dear  me!"  said  his  lordship;  "I 
really  beg  his  pardon, — bring  him  in." 


The  Worst  of  all  Crimes. 
An  old  offender  being  asked  whether  he  had  committed 
all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  answered,  "I  have  done 
still  worse!    I  suffered  myself  to  be  apprehended." 


The  Creditor  Imprisoned. 

Hilmi  Effendi  listens  with  interest  to  this  story  of  Sla- 
vonic justice,  and  remarks  that  almost  as  odd  a  case  re- 
cently came  before  one  of  the  courts  of  Stamboul. 

A  creditor  comes  before  a  judge  to  have  a  note  sued.  It 
is  for  1,500  piastres,  and  not  due  until  three  years  after 
the  complaint  is  made.  The  judge  entertains  the  suit,  and 
condemns  the  creditor  to  confinement  for  three  years. 

"For,"  said  his  honor:  "How  do  I  know  where  you 
will  be  three  years  hence,  so  as  to  pay  you  the  piastres,, 
unless  I  hold  you?" 

We  agree  that  this  is  an  improvement  on  the  American 
custom  of  the  imprisonment  of  witnesses  in  criminal  cases. 


Gunn  is  Discharged. 
S.  H.  Hammond,  at  one  time  District  Attorney  of  Al- 
bany county.  New  York,  was  once  trying  a  case  before 
Judge  Bacon,  and  in  questioning  a  witness  named  Gunn, 
said  to  him  when  he  had  finished  his  examination : 
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"Mr.  GuBB  you  can  go  off." 

Judge  Bacon  saw  the  pun,  and  quickly  added : 

"Yes,  Mr.  Gmn,  you  are  discharged." 

Of  course  there  was  an  explosion  in  the  court. 

Tiresome  Citations. 

The  constant  publication  of  cases  in  support  of  clear  law 
is  excessively  tiresome,  and  irresistibly  calls  to  mind  the 
amusing  colloquy  in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing:" 

Don  Pedro. — I  think  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leonato. — Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Benedick. — Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked  her 
so  often? 


Expert  Testimony. 
'  It  often  happens,    said  Chief  Justice  Chapman  in  a 
capital  trial,  (Trial  of  Samuel  M.  Andrews,  p.  250)  "that 
experts  can  be  found  to  testify  to  any  theory,  however 
absurd. 


Impartial  Justice. 
The  constable  of  a  country  town. 

Before  a  Justice  brought. 
Once  on  a  time,  a  vagrant  clown. 

In  petty  trespass  caught. 

And  long,  with  many  a  hum!  and  ha! 

Much  circumstance,  much  doubt, 
Enlarged  on  some  suppos'd  faux  pas, 

Could  he  have  made  it  out. 


Then  to  his  worship  turned  his  speech 

At  every  period's  close 
And  asked  what  punishment  would  reach 

Enormities  like  those? 

' '  What  punishment ! ' '  with  angry  face, 

The  Justice  cried  amain, 
"Make  him  this  moment  take  my  place, 

And  hear  your  tale  again  ! ' ' 
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Ten  Thousand  A  Year 

(Continued  from  Page  190. 

' '  About  half-past  nine  o  'clock,  sir ;  but  really — to-morrow 
night!   Couldn't  I  come  to-night,  sir?" 

' '  Not  to-night,  I  fear,  my  dear  sir.  We  have  a  very  im- 
portant engagement.  Let  us  say  to-morrow  night,  at  a 
quarter  past  ten — shall  we  say  that  hour!"  inquired  Mr. 
Gammon,  with  an  imperative  smile. 

"Well,  sir,  if  not  before — ^yes — I'll  be  with  you.  But  I 
must  say ' ' — quoth  Titmouse,  with  a  sulky,  disconcerted  air. 

"Good-day,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Mr.  Gammon — they 
were  by  this  time  in  Oxford  street  again.  "Good-day,  my 
dear  sir — good-day — to-morrow  night,  as  soon  after  ten  as 
possible — eh  ?    Good-by . ' ' 

This  was  all  that  Mr.  Titmouse  could  get  out  of  Mr. 
Gammon,  who,  hailing  a  coach  off  the  stand  beside  them, 
got  in,  and  it  was  soon  making  its  way  eastward.  With  a 
miserable  mixture  of  doubts,  hopes,  and  fears,  had  he  left 
Titmouse !  He  felt  as  if  he  were  a  squeezed  orange ;  he 
had  somehow  or  other  been  induced  to  tell  everything  he 
knew  about  himself,  and  got  nothing  in  return  out  of  the 
smooth,  imperturbable,  impenetrable  Mr.  Gammon,  but 
empty  civilities.  "Lord,  Lord!"  thought  Titmouse,  as 
Mr.  Gammon's  coach  turned  the  corner;  "what  would  I 
give  to  know  half  about  it  that  that  gent  knows !  But  Mr. 
Tag-rag!  by  Jove!  what  will  he  say?  It's  struck  twelve. 
I've  been  more  than  an  hour  away — and  he  gave  me  ten 
minutes!    Shan't  I  catch  it?" 

And  he  did.  Almost  the  very  first  person  whom  he  met, 
on  entering  the  shop,  was  his  amiable  employer;  who, 
plucking  his  watch  out  of  his  fob,  and,  looking  furiously  at 
it,  motioned  the  trembling  Titmouse  to  follow  him  to  the 
further  end  of  the  long  shop,  where  there  happened  to  be 
then  no  customers. 

"Is  this  your  ten  minutes,  sir,  eh?" 

"I  am  sorry — " 

"Where  may  you  have  been,  sir,  all  this  while?" 
"With  that  gentleman,  sir,  and  I  really  did  not  know — " 
"You  didn't  know,  sir!    Who  cares  what  you  know,  or 
don't  know?    This,  at  any  rate,  you  know — that  you  ought 
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to  have  been  back  fifty-five  minutes  ago,  sir.  You  do,  sirl 
Isn't  your  time  my  property,  sir?  Don't  I  pay  for  it,  sirt 
Don't  I  feed  you,  sir?— An  hour!— in  the  middle  of  the 
day!  I've  not  had  such  a  thing  happen  this  five  years  1 
I'll  stop  it  out  of  your  salary,  sir." 

Titmouse  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  him. 

"And  pray  what  have  you  been  gossiping  about,  sir,  in 
this  disgraceful  manner?" 

"Something  that  he  wanted  to  say  to  me,  sir." 

"You  low  puppy ! — do  you  suppose  I  don't  see  your  im- 
pertinence ?  I  insist,  sir,  on  knowing  what  all  this  gossip- 
ping  with  that  fellow,  during  ray  service  hours,  has  been 
about?" 

"Then  you  won't  know,  sir,  that's  flat!"  replied  Tit,- 
mouse,  doggedly,  and  desperately,  too;  returning  to  his 
usual  station  behind  the  counter. 

"7  shan't! r'  exclaimed  Mr.  Tag-rag.  almost  aghast  at 
the  presumption  of  his  inferior. 

"No,  sir,  you  shan't  know  a  single  word  about  it." 

"Sha'n't  know  a  single  word  about  it!! — Vastly  good, 
sirM—Do  you  know  whom  you're  talking  to,  sir?  Do  you 
really  know  in  whose  presence  you  are,  sir?"  inquired  Mr. 
Tag-rag,  nearly  trembling  with  rage. 

"Mr.  Tag-rag,  I  presume,  of  the  firm  of  Tag-rag  and 
Co.,"  replied  Titmouse,  looking  him  full  in  the  face.  One 
or  two  of  his  companions  near  him,  almost  turned  pale  at 
the  audacity  he  was  displaying. 

"And  who  are  you,  sir,  that  dare  to  presume  to  bandy 
words  with  me,  sir?"  inquired  Tag-rag,  his  deeply  pitted 
face  having  gone  quite  white,  and  his  whole  body  quivering 
with  rage. 

"Tittlebat  Titmouse,  at  your  service,"  was  the  answer, 
in  a  glib  tone,  and  with  a  sufficient  saucy  air ;  for  Titmouse 
then  felt  that  he  had  passed  the  Rubicon. 

"You  heard  that,  I  hope?"  inquired  Tag-rag  with  forced 
calmness,  of  a  pale-faced  young  man,  the  nearest  to  him. 

"Ye — es,  sir,"  was  the  meekly  reluctant  answer. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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